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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OME difficult practical questions are raised by Mr. Herbert 

Read in an article which appears ona later page ; and Mr. Geoffrey 

Faber has undertaken to discuss, later, some salient points in his 
: provocative argument. I do not propose—certainly at this stage— 
to intervene. But remarks which I made in the December issue of THE 
_ Lonpon Mercury concerning the industry of book-production, the 
- apparent need of its rationalization, and the perils which rationalization 
_ would bring, have an indirect bearing on Mr. Read’s theme. When I read 
_ ayear or two ago the history of the house of John Murray I was impressed 
_ —as Mr. Read was when he read that earlier work which Samuel Smiles 
_ prepared—by the big prices which used to be paid for serious books ; and 
‘ also by their big circulations. Which serves to remind us not merely that 
_ publishers were different in those days but that the reading public was 
_ different; the outstanding fact being that the masses had not yet become 
_ ravenous consumers of books—they had not yet arrived in their millions, 
_ with their variable and unpredictable tastes, to put out all the calculations 
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SHOULD be interested to know whether Mr. Read’s co-operative 
“* Guild ” would concern itself only with good books, or with all books ; 
and if only with good, what would be the procedure of election and elim- 
- ination. Should we have Committees—triumvirates, say, of tasters—who 

would hold the fates of authors in their hands? Mr. Read, in his way, 
Tay seem to be almost as extreme as Sir Stafford Cripps. But supposing 
m to be proved wrong, or only partly right, then we should like to know 

ether the other side has a “‘ plan ” to put up to extricate us all—authors, 
publishers and readers—from the present chaos. I need not say that I am 
“not at the moment asking Mr. Faber to produce a panacea. ‘That would 
_ probably be expecting him to go outside his present theme. But sooner or 
later the young Conservatives, if not the Communists, will be demanding 
a plan of action from the publishers and distributors of books. 
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N a letter printed on a later page Mr. C. J. Kirk reproaches THE 

Lonpon Mercury for allowing itself to become an “ exercise ground ” 
for certain younger poets and “ halfling philosophers.” He complains of 
their ‘“ half-formed thought,” their ‘‘ awkward cadences,” their “ jettis- 
oning of beauty ” to make room for ideas that could be better expressed in 
prose. And he goes on to say that so far from “ bringing poetry back into 
the life of the common man by bringing the life of the common man back 
into poetry,” they are writing stuff which the young working-men whom 
he knows—and he meets them every day—cannot make head or tail of. 
He hints that we have here examples of intellectual, and even social, 
snobbishness, which is not the less snobbishness because it sometimes 


chooses to dress itself up in Communist ideas. 
wo cor om 


HESE are serious charges, and I think they ought to receive more 

sympathetic attention than Mr. Kirk himself has given to those 
whom he is criticizing. Mr. Kirk is writing frankly from the point of view 
of one whose tastes are those of yesterday, but there is nothing inherent 
in the passage of time and time’s fashions which necessarily makes yester- 
day inferior to to-day. Experiment does not always lead off on a good 
trail; in art as in science it is often necessary to go back to the point of 
the false start, and start again. Literary historians are prone to mark the 
moments when the human mind has seemed to turn itself over and find a 
new form of literary expression with the result that literature could never 


be quite the same again—the moments which produced Provengal poetry, © 


Boccaccio, Chaucer, Elizabethan drama, a secular prose style, the novel 
of character, free romantic poetry, realism, naturalism, humanism, expres- 
sionism and all the rest. But from the nature of the case they do not pay so 


much attention to the myriads of experiments and novelties, sought for — 


the sake of novelty, which did nothing and led nowhere. 
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| Eee age has had literary fashions which were unprofitable and | 
often nonsensical. Had one lived in the age of Lyly one might not — 


have seemed very gullible if one had thought that Euphuism revealed the 
splendid possibilities of future literature. The fantastical writing of the 
Metaphysical poets in the time of Cowley was often not much more than 


a means of displaying the fertility of minds which could not bear to seem — 
common. Every age has had its too-clever-by-half young men whose — 


cleverness tended to lead the arts away from rather than into the main 
stream of evolution. And the problem is all the more difficult because often 
certain of the ablest men of their time have participated in some movement 
which was destined to lead nowhere. This was the case with the Pre- 


Raphaelites. The spirit of protest against current conventions was genuine. — 


The combination of effort among the members of the Brotherhood had its 
advertising utility. The men themselves had talent. But Pre-Raphaelitism 
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itself was a blind alley, and it was not by virtue of it that the works of the 
Pre-Raphaelites survived. 


suigts eae om 


N° critic, therefore, could be regarded as sane who welcomed a new 
movement merely because it was new and because it was directed by 
talented men. But neither could he be regarded as sane if he were not 
_ constantly expecting some new manifestation of the spirit of the age, and 
_ most of all in our day when not only does the world around us change so 
_ quickly, but the light of science has been turned even on to the obscurer 
_ processes of the mind. Never were there such exacting demands upon 
alertness on the one hand and level-headed judgment on the other—upon 
the power of discriminating between evidences of genius and rank char- 
latanism. Professors of Literature who desire to jump with the times are 
no more immune from error—in presence of the unprecedented—than 
Were some generals in the war whose strategy and tactics were learnt in 
the nineteenth century. 
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Bor a few things are certain. Painting could not be expected to stand 
still at the point to which Royal Academicians had brought it a quarter 

of a century ago; and poetry could not be expected to remain where the 

formal descendants of Keats and Wordsworth had left it. Emotions may 
_ remain the same through all the ages, but the ideas out of which emotions 
_ arise undergo a change in texture—gradually, or quickly, as the case may 
_ be, according to the experiences through which the human mind is passing. 
Ideas are apt to change more quickly than forms of expression. Writers are 
__ always wrestling with the problem of putting new wine into old bottles. 
_ The Wellses and the Galsworthys and the Shaws of twenty-five years ago 
_ were constantly worrying with new ideas about society and even about 
_ human nature, but they attempted no startling changes in the use and 
arrangement of language. But when the change went yet further and 
began to affect the inward-looking as well as the outward-looking mind, 
_ modifying its perceptions, the old bottles were strained to bursting-point. 
~ Something had to happen. Proust began to refine, Joyce to explode, and 
' Mr. T. S. Eliot to experiment with ingeniously calculated word-processes. 
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£ ND the process of experimentation has not stopped. It is in a new 


of phase to-day. Its defiant manifestations are disturbing Mr. Kirk, 
_ who has traversed no more than half of a normal adult man’s life, and his 
_ young working-men who are wanting the beauty that was Keats. But does 
Mr. Kirk omit to remind them that if Keats were alive to-day his language 
could not be quite the language of a hundred years ago ? Might he not 
even be using THe LoNpoN Mercury as an exercise-ground ? Or ought 
“we to exclude him, condemning his “‘ youngster ” as “a feverish attempt 
rather than a deed accomplished ” ? 
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UT one remark that Mr. Kirk makes strikes home. He hints that the 

poets whom he is reproaching are not so much Communist as aristo- 
cratic. The indignation which they feel may or may not be tinged with 
humanity, but it is principally directed against stupidity—the stupidity 
which entrusts the world not to planning minds, but to those who live 
among catchwords, half-digested ideas, sloppy sentiments, and the clichés 
of the popular newspapers. One must suppose that they are moved not by 
love of the crowd, but by contempt for the exuberant mass-emotions to 
which the language of popular fiction so glibly and loosely corresponds. 
Hence, possibly, in many cases, a sort of contrariness : 


So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. 


“T find it difficult to write poetry that is not difficult,’ wrote a poet the 
other day—exposing himself to the obvious retort—“‘ If you made it easy, 
might it not be exposed as a platitude ? ’—and there is no sin which is so 
much feared, by the fashionables of to-day, as platitude. 
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| ease was by nomeans free from mawkishness. And mawkishness be- 
came positively the fashion in mid-Victorian poetry, as we may see by 
noting how the bent of Tennyson’s mind was changed for the worse by 
the contemporary influences which first affected him at Cambridge. (See 
his recently published early poems for evidences of the transition.) It is 
no small thing that poetry should be redeemed once and for all from 
the taint of mawkishness, and made robust and bony—even if it may seem 
to some to be becoming too bony. And as for its difficulty, Dr. Richards is 
certainly right in saying that what seems difficult to the uninitiated will 
become easy as the mind grows into its new circumstances. But to be 
very ready to account for novelties in literary expression by fundamental - 
changes in the mode of human consciousness is perhaps to take ourselves 
a shade too seriously. It is possible to accustom ourselves to any jargon— 
the jargon of the football field or the Senior Common Room. In the one 
case and the other it can be expressively used by and for those who know 
the ropes. It can be expressively used—or, of course, inexpressively. — 
The former, when the writer has something to say. 

Literary criticism would be in a bad way indeed if it were fixed 
in the tastes and habits of the world of three decades ago—even if — 
it were true, as perhaps it is, that a majority of men and women are still © 
spiritually housed in that distant, diminishing past. 
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TWO POEMS 


By CHARLES MADGE 


WARLIKE CITIES 


S a ram goes upon the plain 
All horns and hooves, a stony beast 
And trips upon the rocks 
In the ague of pride 


So the lofty city advances 
Dances, advances, with nodding towers 
Waving its flags 
And hornblowing. 


As two rams for the masterpiece 
And submission of white flocks 
Together go tilting 
Hot to collide 


So the cities look peering out over 
The telescopic plain towards the 
Fortifications 
Of the border. 


Rams meet, dust flies, flocks bleat ; 
The skirmishes and deadly side-steppings 
Provide the gods with 
Cause to look down. 


Terrible when the city falls; women 
Run through streets from the invaders, 
Shrieks, ruin, terrible 
Incendiarism. 


Metaphor quails before the view 
Of the white sky-touching two 
Falling, falling 
Extinguished cities. 
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EUROPEAN CITIES 


HE wind blew off the roofs of capitals 
A curious mist that settled down 

In the folds of the hills, and could be gathered 
Nebulous, Auroral Paris and Prague 
And harsh London and hoarse Berlin 
Jostling each other like broken ice : 
The armed march, the ringing cries, 
The marital discipline of delicate rigours, 
The pallor of the window-flected visage 
Lovely with a spray of myrtle 
And the round-faced pairs conversing 
Their teeth blown away in the wind 
Words—Sunday—Adieu—Katy—Never 
Lights switched on at a delicate bedside 
Revealing the functional steel furniture 
As it were opening the cahiers of to-morrow 
Glimpses through the windswept window 
Of another mythology, tramping people 
And a faint purple haze pursuing the scene. 


MIND TO HEART 


By A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


Thinking how many seemed lovely once, and how many will ? 
Can you love her more than your lust’s quick heat, than your 
thought’s fine mesh : 
Can you love her more than your mirror, mind ; than your refuge, flesh ? 
Can you love, as simply as sleeping or holding a hand 
Yet as boldly as taking a path to an unknown land ? 
Can you love through time’s long rain and hail and thunder 
With brain on the watch above and the blood’s beat under. . . 
Can you, I wonder ?”’ 
And Heart repeats, repeats, 
“Yes,” to the blind old blood, to the cold old mind, to the two slick 
tyrannous cheats. 


Gi Mind, ‘‘ Can you love her, Heart, can you love her still, 
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TO M. 
By MARIKA HELLSTROM # 


I 


OT a flower, what then shall I call you 
N wis: what symbol hide my love ? 
For so I must, a song may not be given in this age—— 
I would not have the knowing ones know, 
To plaster yet another smile upon the mask 
For you to see, and I to strike, unarmed— 
If masks be arms 
If looks be strength and names can make 
A cry of victory ! 


Yet, it may be this time you will not hear— 

Your hair like darkness under pines in northern nights ! 
Or hearing, will you, too, quickly tear 

Your own mask into place 

But I cannot believe— 

No, no more than you would hide those limbs 
Magnificent and brown, if I came near. 


Sing then! wind in her hair, 

Tell, sunlight on her mouth— 

And know, spirit in that body, sapling yet untried 
What beauty you compass, and what she is— 
More than a flower—whom I love. 


II 


Come to me now with those red lips apart 
Fling back the darkness from your moonflower face 


; Worthy like she of Sparta 
‘ Immortality— 
f But shall I therefore mould your image 


Entomb it an eternal time 


‘ Beside the Spartan woman’s pedestal ° 

; While outside rushes the forgetting world 

/ new with each day 

r and centuries for days. ... 


ECU STSSS IES TESS SE 0 al aso RSet AE a 
* Miss Hellstrom is a Swedish poet who uses the Swedish and English languages with 
equal facility. 
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Rather a swift oblivion than such dust— 

Will you not be as lovely there for me 

Where rides the green moon’s other half 

As you are now, when I am not the one 

Who traces shadows on the pollen of your mouth ? 


III 


Heather a painted mist upon the mountainside 
And here under the pines the sun 
caught in stillness and deep fragrance— 
But there is no real silence, only the camouflage of peace : 
A sonata with clear high notes like sword-thrusts in the air 

A child calling 

Roosters crowing 

Twigs snapping near by 


Why is it not you, come to lay your hands over my eyes, to hide 
the restless shimmer of the lake 

that this my too bright longing may have darkness and release— 
Why is it not your fragrance on the wind ? 


IV 
The moon rides to a feast for you 
Within my halls, where all is ready— 
Fir branches on the threshold strewn 
Stiff spires of heather in a bowl, 
These can live waterless should you delay— 
And hidden somewhere you may seek 
Spicier blooms like lavender among the linen laid. . . . 
Let me prepare, there will be hay 
Not only in the corners of your room 
But deep within the bed, and heavy curtains 
Drawn to keep intoxication in the air 
Until your coming— 


O love, it is not every night the moon rides to a feast 
not every year 
not every life 
But you must surely come again 
Dark hair upon the pillow lay at last— 
So may I then forget this vigil kept, 
This Pierrot-quarrel with the stars 
if they be amber for your warm-pulsed throat 
or frosted coins to close my eyes. . . . 
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THREE POEMS 


By GEORGE BARKER 


I 
Pr towards une forbidden streets 


Towards unreal retreats, 
Returning, lost again 
Encircling in vain : 
No lunar eye, no star 
Beckoning from the far 
Wastes the trackless feet 
Leading their beaten beat 
Back on to the broad 
And multitudinous road. 
In what unearthly land 
Fugitively stand, 
Between what frenzied seas 
Gaze, with my burning miseries 
Miming the stars ? 


O Angel in me hidden 

Rise from the laden 

Sorrow of this dark hand ! 
Companion and wraith friend 
From the ribs’ narrow prison 
Step, in miraculous person ! 
Touch into these exhausted limbs 
The alacrity of the birds 

Which over the greatest ranges 
Widely and eagerly range ! 


Though to white wings those limbs 
Spread, and that deep breast climbs 
Eagerly the heights of sky, or 

Of the earliest lark’s soar, 

Until brushing against cold heaven 
Like bluebirds in storms, even 
Then that known flesh must fall 


Or soon, within this prison’s wider wall : 


Lie with those giant arms, that form 
For there is no upward egress from 
This earthly and unearthly land 
Upon whose dust may stand 

None, though heavenly high can fly 


But in whose dust all brighter dust must lie. 
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II 
Paradisaical bird 
Of plumage flame 
Poised upon the bough 
Of glimmering bone 


Whose wings of love 
Spread on the azur 
Of ‘Time, traverse 
All space with ease : 


Flame with all glory 
Life-phcenix, against 

The awful and dark falling 
Time of Death. 


Ill 


I am that face about which fire fell. 

Nor can the years, though clouds, wholly hide 

The solar glow enthroning the brow on a crowd. 
These eyeballs, curving lightly over space 

Fell from that space across which curve the stars 
Through spreading rings. Are folded beneath wings 
At whose slow lift of morning I am lifted 

Into the brilliant being, coloured airs. 

This hand begs action from barren air, flighting 

In employment and enjoyment like sails on seas 
Regular of change. Entrusted but dangerously 

To this pale paraphernalia of bone 

The soul, dangled like veils in slow gales 

Strives for its flight, so fanning the solar crown, 
Darkening and dazzling my points of the stars, 
Wafting the hand 

To ardours of achievement burning steadier than fire, or 
The burning eternal stars. 
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LIGHT AND AIR 


By REX WARNER 


I 
Ok: private vision is death, and the seers are yellow 


who saw something remarkable in the dark, 

who left the gasturned on, but never lit it, 
and innocently withdrew before the explosion, 
only too glad to forgive everyone. 


Broken fragments are left, pieces of pottery, 
fragments of a branch or frond for the microscope, 
groups seen for an instant in indistinct light, 
sometimes a curious smell outside the window. 


We sometimes raise our heads from the window sill. 
We sometimes venture to the ruinous door ; 
in the creaking house we demand light and air ; 


for what we need most is an atmosphere 
fit to be breathed, and light by which to see. 


II 


The prisoner, or guest in an old house 
uncertain of the stability of his room, 

or traveller at night in unknown ground, 

or in the dark sea clinging to cork, the sailor 
longs for the light, but most the prisoner. 


All light, even the hot hand of the eastern sun 

shredding the curtains, wood-blisterer, pursuer of bats ; 
even the python noon dragging over the sand, _ 

or cascading blank streets with hawk’s downpouring glare ; 


even the pale of pearl, nip, clip of dawn 

on cold coasts curling over the grey waves, 

dim icy glow through scurrying legs of waders ; 
even through chimney stacks, swaddled in smoke, 
sunlight through the soot striving to reach each face. 
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III 


Wind, shoveller of seas, shuffler of leaves, wind 
swaying the creaking trunks, puffing the distracted sedge, 
twirler of straws, high handler of reeling rooks, 
scattering them in smoky cloud like ashes of burnt paper ; 


looser of leaves’ luxury, laying a bed for spring, 
marrer of miles of dead wood, fanner into fire, 
heaven’s hound, panting, overrunning the fugitive world ; 


let us begin to imagine how life blows 
restless resistless round our shuttered shacks. 


Listen to bang of shutters, whistle in the iron 

of air aiming at lungs, running through rotten timbers, 
rocking the roof, whistling a wintry air, 

that we may make way for ruin and rebuild 

houses to welcome air, ready for the light of spring. 


POEM 


By GAVIN EWART 


Ts go, to leave the classics and the buildings, 


So tall and false and intricate with spires, 
To run in joy from the imagined wood 
As children who have never heard of good, 
To feed the flames of the forgotten fires. 


This is my wish but my wish cannot be. 

At times I should be dead like skull or stone 
Or living with the slow life of a tree 

Or half-asleep as one would think the sea 
Or anything content to be alone. 


Not living like this, ticking of a clock, 
Afraid of friends and cataloguing wants, 
Knowing so little, wanting far too much 
What else is tenderness but touch ? 
And what so far from me, though nearer once ? 
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THE SWEATED AUTHOR 


By HERBERT READ 


[An article by Mr. Geoffrey Faber replying to Mr. Herbert Read will be 
published in the March number of this journal. 


RECENTLY received through the post some loose printed sheets 
described as a ‘‘ complimentary press release,”’ published by the New 
York Trust Company, and headed ‘“ Book Publishing: Current 
Trends in a Small but Socially Important Industry.” Why one of the 

leading American banks should be so solicitous for this small industry 
(whose products, we are told, constitute less than seven per cent., by value, 
of the products of the printing and publishing industry as a whole) is a 
subtle mystery beyond my powers of explanation, but being naturally 
‘suspicious of the motives of High Finance, I am not inclined to attribute 
their action to a disinterested regard for culture. The publication, however, 
contains facts of great interest. Americans, we are told, are reading fewer 
books and publishers in the United States are troubled. ‘‘ Apart from the 
reduction in purchasing power due to the depression, an investigation 
carried out on behalf of the American National Association of Book 
Publishers shows that book sales are suffering because people prefer to 
spend their spare money on motoring, moving pictures, outdoor sports, 
radio and other forms of entertainment.’’ Enquiries were made among a 
hundred families of employees of the Ford Motor Company. The average 
income was £340 a year ; of this, an average of only 1od. a year was spent 
upon books. Forty-seven of the families owned automobiles, thirty-six 
owned radios and forty-five had gramophones, but only seven bought books 
and their total purchases numbered twenty. And that is the state of affairs 
‘in a country with a universal system of free education ! It is no better in 
this country, of course, and our publishers are equally troubled. But our 
_banks have not yet issued a statement on their behalf. 
__ Various explanations are given. The distribution machinery of the book 
industry is said to be inadequate, waste and resulting losses occur in every 
operation of production, many unsound trade practices prevail, and there 
is a total confusion in the economic relations between the industry’s various 
branches. The greatest single burden of the industry, it is said, is the high 
hazard of general publishing—the production of books constituting, to a 
very marked degree, a highly speculative business. These faults are admitted 
by the American Publishers’ Association, and broadcast by the New York 
Trust Company. Saetierg 
_ The author, it should be noted, is not mentioned in this strange pub- 
lication. He is of no interest to the bankers. But it is not the economic 
condition of the publisher, but the economic condition of the author that 
is the real menace of the situation. The publisher is merely a distributor 
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of the author’s goods ; from the cultural point of view he is an ephemeral 
middleman, and if in the present economic stress the author can survive, 
we need not worry very much about the publisher. ; 

Actually the author is being sacrificed, and sacrificed with increasing 
severity, in the interests of the various middlemen who come between him 
and the reader. To prove this, let us glance for a moment at the history of 
the author’s status during the last two hundred years or so. 

Dryden is sometimes described as the first professional author, the first 
writer to regard writing as a “‘ trade.” I have no statistics for Dryden, but 
let us begin with his cousin Swift. For the first edition of Gulliver's Travels 
Swift received £300, or in present values,* about £1,500. I say Swift received 
this sum, but actually Motte, the bookseller, agreed to pay this sum for an 
anonymous manuscript which had been thrown into his window from a 
passing carriage. This was in 1726. In 1720 Gay made £1,000 (say £5,000) 
by his collected Poems ; a modern poet of Gay’s standing would be lucky 
to make as many pence. In 1760 Sterne sold the copyright of the first two 
volumes of Tristram Shandy to the bookseller Dodsley for £250 (say 
£1,000); the third and fourth volumes for £380 (say £1,500). The first 
sum was later increased to £450 (say £1,800) so as to include a volume of 
sermons ! For the Sentimental Fourney he is said to have received a thousand 
guineas (say £4,000) before a word of it had been written. £400 (say £1,600) 
was paid for a posthumous volume of sermons. 

Anyone who wishes to study the relations between authors and publishers 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth 
should read that very interesting book, Memoir and Correspondence of the 
late fohn Murray with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
1768-1843, by Samuel Smiles, published in 1891. It covers the critical 
period of the capitalization of the bookselling business. Motte and Dodsley, 
and publishers generally down to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
were actually booksellers, and had shops from which they sold their books 
direct to the public. John MacMurray, a lieutenant of the marines who 
retired from the service on half-pay in 1768, bought a bookselling business, 
and the great John Murray the Second, ‘‘the Anak of Publishers,” as 
Byron called him, began as a bookseller with a shop. So did Constable and 
Blackwood, and all the great publishers of the nineteenth century. But they 
ended as publishers without shops. Instead of one middleman between the 
author and the public, there were now two, both drawing handsome profits. 
Where did those extra profits come from ? 

Partly, no doubt, from the enormous expansion of the publishing trade 
under such enterprising industrialists. Murray continued to pay his authors 
magnificently—soo guineas each for Byron’s poems, ‘‘ The Giaour ” and 
“The Bride of Abydos”’; the same sum (say £1,500 in present values) for 
“The Corsair” (1814). Four years later, for the third canto of Childe 


* No reliable estimate of the value of money at various periods in terms of present-day 
values seems to exist. The figures I give are my own guesswork. 
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Harold, he paid the unprecedented sum of £2,000 ; he paid similar sums 
(per canto !) for Don Juan. He paid Moore 2,000 guineas for the manuscript 
of Byron’s memoirs (and afterwards burnt them to the infinite regret of 
posterity), and then a further £2,000 to Moore for editing Byron’s letters 
and writing a life. 

It may be objected that I have only cited what may be regarded as best- 
sellers. Here are some obscurer instances: {£400 for Captain Tuckey’s 
Journals (1817); {£500 a volume to Southey for a series of six English 
biographies (say £1,500; the payment by a publisher to-day for a similar 
biography by an author of comparable status would not be more than £250, 
and such a sum would probably include American rights); £300 for the 
second series of Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland ; 200 guineas for a Life of Bruce by Captain F. B. Head; £1,000 
for Southey’s Peninsular War; {650 for the second edition of William 
Scrope’s Noble Art of Deerstalking ; {£400 to Mrs. Jameson for a Guide to 
the Picture-Galleries of London (1840). These instances are chosen at 
random ; when translated into present-day currency value they represent 
rewards of authorship which are quite unknown to present-day publishing. 
Take the last-named book as an example. In 1840 the picture-galleries of 
London were negligible compared to the great galleries and museums of 
to-day ; the modern galleries are visited by an incomparably greater num- 
ber of people. But will any publisher offer me, or any other art critic in the 
country, £1,200 to write a similar guide ? 

The publishing house of Murray is still with us, and with other long- 
established firms is still the chief vehicle of such culture as we possess. For 
we now have two sharply differentiated types of publisher—one whose main 
capital and stability is in its accumulated stock of standard works ; -the 

other floated on liquid capital. I do not wish to criticize the enterprise of . 

‘these newcomers, but as an author I perceive that in addition to all the 
charges of production and distribution, they have to meet a heavy annual 

charge for interest on capital. That involves a quick return on expenditure, 
so in effect these two types of publisher are differentiated as those who can 
afford to publish serious books which make their profit slowly but surely 
‘over a considerable number of years; and those who want to see their 
‘money back within at most two years. Some do not even wait two weeks, for 
if the booksellers do not subscribe the book well before publication, they 
drop it like a hot brick, to save the expense of advertizing it. ' 
_ This second type of publisher, who is forced by his system to cry his 
‘wares in the loudest voice, and who therefore looms largest on the con- 
temporary scene, is responsible for a gradual decline in the standard of 
books published, and for the elimination of the author who is not an 
immediate best-seller—for the elimination, that is to say, of practically all 
the literature that matters. He must publish more and more books that sell 
rapidly, that are easy to read and that do not invite re-reading. He must 
bring books down to the level of all other popular articles—magazines, 
cosmetics, chocolates—everything attractive but ephemeral. 
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The remedy, it will be said, is for all serious authors to be published by 
respectable and well-established firms ; to a certain extent this is possible. 
But it ignores the whole problem of distribution. The modern publisher 
must display his wares ; they must attract their public like cheap jewellery 
or cheap millinery. Therefore the bookseller, who is utterly dependent on 
the quantity of his sales, and makes no extra profit out of quality, must in 
his limited space stock and display the cheap and ephemeral goods which 
sell on sight. He can rely on people who want a specific book to come in and 
order it. ; 

This development of publishing is part of the general development of 
capitalistic production during the last two hundred years, and funda- 
mentally there is no cure for it which is not also a cure for the whole crazy 
scheme. But I am now going to ask whether it is really necessary for authors 
to wait for a social revolution, and I am going to propose a system of 
publication which will be dismissed as fantastic, but which will at any rate 
serve to draw attention to the desperate condition of my profession. 

From the author’s point of view (and I always imply the artist, the 
scholar, the intellectual—not the best-seller) the modern book-production 
business is an immense inverted pyramid, of which he is the oppressed 
point. Above him—between him and the public which is eventually going 
to read his book—there is a vast array of middlemen: the printer and his 
associated trades, the binders, the publisher, the booksellers or circulation 
libraries, all with their dependents and shareholders. Of all these middle- 
men the only essential link between the author and his public is the printer. 1 
do not propose to discuss the question of printer’s charges in this country ; 
they are relatively high as compared with other countries, because our 
insane competitive newspaper trade forces up the compositors’ wages. 
But those wages are not more than they ought to be under a fair economic 
system ; they are considerably less. : 

Now let us take an actual case—a simple one. Two years ago I had 
published for me a book which was sold at the price of six shillings. I 
received normal rates—a royalty of 10 per cent. on the published price up 
to 1,500 copies, 15 per cent. after that number was sold. The book in a 
given period sold 1,000 copies. It was not the kind of book that is sold in 
any quantities to the libraries at a cut rate, so we may assume that the public 
paid for the book the gross sum of £300: I, as author, received £30. If I 
had employed an agent (a middleman I forgot to mention above), I should 
have received £27. £270 went to middlemen. 

That is a normal case, and I would like to ask if it can be matched for 
unfairness in the whole of our economic system. I do not believe it can. 
Even the coal-miner and the fisherman receive a greater proportion of the 
product of their labour than does the author. Every trade that I have 
enquired into, where the product of the industry is the result of the direct 
epee of the workman, treats its labourers better than the publishing 
trade. : 


The publisher has his excuses. He may even produce his ledgers and 
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The reverse (above)of this silver medal, which is to be awarded for the first 

time this year, was designed by Mr. Edmund Dulac. The medal was struck 

by the Royal Mint, and is exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
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show you how that £270 is accounted for—so much for the printer, so much 
for the binder, at least 25 per cent. of it for the bookseller, so much for the 
wages of his clerks and travellers, his sales manager and his production 
manager, his motor-vans and typewriters, his rent and rates (and he must 
impress the world by the scale of his establishment), his advertisements and 
circulars—all this without mentioning directors’ fees and entertainment 
allowances, and that portentous item, interest on capital. 

Every author is impressed by such an array, and retires defeated to try 
and live on the accretions of his 10 per cent. royalty. His only hope is to 
increase his sales so that 10 per cent., and ultimately 15 per cent. or even a 
higher royalty, will bring in an adequate income. That is to say, he must, 
like the publisher and the bookseller, aim at quantity of sales and not at 
quality of production. Like every other cheap-jack in the capitalist system, 
his sole aim must be to produce an article with the maximum popular 
appeal. Is it any wonder that in the circumstances the quality of our 
literature decreases as its quantity increases ? 

I will now put forward my Utopian scheme—not so very Utopian, since 
it is really a reversal to the first methods of publishing, but adapted to 
modern methods of production and distribution. Let us suppose that 
authors themselves decided to form a co-operative publishing guild. They 
already have their trade union—the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
Playwrights and Composers—and ideally this body might function as such 
a publishing guild. However, I am not optimistic enough to assume that 
there is any chance of such an established institution undertaking the 
necessary revolution. A group of authors—and it is essential that they 
should be authors already known to the public—must act for themselves, 
and by a practical demonstration lead the way to a permanent solution of 
_ the problem which would eventually embrace the whole profession. 

Such an Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Guild (let us call it, after the 
Russian fashion, A.C.P.G. for short) could begin in a small way and with 
comparatively very little capital. If two authors such as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. H. G. Wells gave it their adherence, and thus for once put in 

practice the ideas they preach, the Guild would be at once established. Let 
us try and realize the potentialities of the scheme. In the first place there is 
a margin of go per cent. of present costs of production to play with. It is 
“not so much in the case of authors like Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, who can 
bully their publishers into paying them much bigger royalties (so big that 
the publishers complain that these hard-headed best-sellers are no longer 
a good investment ; they have them on their lists, not for profit, they say, 
but for prestige ; the poorer authors pay for them). Let us call it an average 
of 85 per cent. This may be divided into essential costs, and costs incidental 
to the present methods of publishing. Hae 
1.—Paper, Printing and Binding. At first sight it would seem that these 
‘costs would remain the same. But once you have eliminated competitive 
production, and the commercial requirements of booksellers and libraries 


(poster-like dust covers, stiff cloth bindings, bloated size) the production 
. 2A 
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of books could be standardized in a clean and decent way. Type and paper 
could be uniform—a uniform of beauty and scientific efficiency. Bindings 
likewise could be uniform for various categories of books. If the reader 
should fear a resulting drabness, he may be invited to compare his present 
English bookshop with a French bookshop, where these conditions of 
uniformity to a large degree prevail. There can be no doubt which bookshop 
has the most attractive and inviting appearance. The complaint that books 


bound in this decent and economical way do not look well in a private — 


library unless they are bound in cloth or leather is nonsense. I have many 
French paper-bound books in my library, and they keep their fresh 
appearance (in spite of much use and several removals) on the whole much 
better than the cloth-bound English books. A book wears in inverse pro- 
portion to its weight. 

We may conclude, therefore, that on this primary essential cost there 
would be a substantial saving. Eventually the Guild might run its own 
printing and binding establishment, thus eliminating one more middleman 
and his profits. 

2.—Advertising. The Guild would have to announce its publications in 
the leading literary journals, and in due time it would run its own gazette. 
But these would be practical announcements, not competitive shrieks, and 


I do not think these charges would be any greater than those of a firm — 


publishing an equal number of books. The only thing to fear is a Press 
boycott. It is possible that the publishers, alarmed at the success of the 
A.C.P.G., would threaten the newspapers with a withdrawal of all their 
advertisements unless the Guild’s announcements were excluded. In 
general, such action should be made illegal. Just as an innkeeper is com- 


pelled, if he has room, to take in a sober traveller, so a licensed news-sheet — 


ought to be compelled to publish (on payment) any reasonable advertise- 
ment. But such action on the part of the publishers would in itself be the 
most magnificent advertisement the Guild could desire. 


3.—Distribution. These costs would be comparatively heavy, since the — 
whole idea of the Guild is to supply the goods direct to the purchaser. — 
Each book, therefore, would have to be separately packed and posted (or — 
delivered). Packing could be rationalized and standardized ; such — 


institutions as the Book Society have already solved this problem. C.O.D. 
would be the normal method of payment, but regular book-buyers would 
open credit accounts with the Guild. 


Raat 


4.—Staff and Equipment. Standardization of format and production — 
reduces this charge to a minimum. A secretary, a cashier, and, as the Guild — 


grows, an increasing number of packers (or packing machines), a small 


office, rent for storage—little else. There would, of course, be a Publications — 


Committee, to decide on which books should be published, and the mem- 


bers of such a committee would receive a fee for their work of reading. But _ 
most of this charge is already present in the publisher’s costs as readers’ fees. 


It is difficult to estimate the saving under this heading that would be 


effected by the A.C.P.G. Averaging the sum represented by directors’ fees, — 
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excess staff engaged in production, touting for best-sellers, travellers and 
_ travelling, entertainment, publicity staff, etc., etc., I guess that it would 
be no less than 80 per cent. of the cost represented by this item. If we take 
into consideration that the system aimed at by the A.C.P.G. excludes the 
whole mass of ephemeral book-production which has no possible excuse 
beyond catch-penny profits, then the gross savings would be immense. 
5.—There remains the most controversial part of this proposal—the 
possibility of excluding the bookseller. The bookseller usually demands 
and gets a percentage of 334 per cent. on books subscribed before publica- 
tion, 25 per cent. on books supplied after publication. This is equivalent 
to a profit of 58 per cent. or 50 per cent. on his outlay. He will tell you that, 
though this represents a profit on outlay far in excess of that given in 
most businesses (dispensing medicines is perhaps the only exception), 
nevertheless he has a hard struggle to make ends meet. All this we may 
readily admit—but in general the bookseller is a retail tradesman in no way 
differing from his neighbour the grocer, the draper or the baker. Probably 
his nearest parallel is the chemist, but the chemist must know sufficient 
about his goods to ensure that he does not sell people poisons. The book- 
seller need know nothing about the contents of his books, and rarely does. 
As I have already explained, he is part of a vicious system of mass pro- 
_ duction of cheap goods. 

Pending the reform of the whole system of distribution, the Guild would 
sell its books direct to the reader. Impossible ! everybody interested will 
cry, and a few years ago there would have been no evidence to the contrary. 
But recently various organizations have grown up and _ successfully 
established themselves on a postal delivery system. Cigarettes, for example, 
are manufactured by one firm and sold direct to the consumer, and most 

. pple spend more on cigarettes than they spend on books. But in the 
book trade itself we can point to the practicability of such organizations as 
the Book Society and the Book of the Month Club, organizations which in 
_ America have attained gigantic proportions. More recently we have had the 
- newspapers selling books direct to the public, much to the alarm and resent- 
ment of the booksellers. These various experiments, conducted on a 
~ commercial and profit-making basis, have proved the practicability of the 
_ scheme now proposed. ' 
The case of what we might call the casual book-buyer is the only person 
"Not provided for in the scheme. But does he, in reality, exist ? We all buy 
books casually for a railway journey, but that is not the kind of book we 
_are discussing. I should say that at least go per cent. of the people who go 
to a bookshop have the definite intention to buy a particular book, or a 
particular kind of book ; and they will be lucky if they find it there. If it is 
_aserious book, without any obvious popular appeal, in most cases the book 
will have to be ordered, and the book-buyer go away irritated and dis- 
appointed. How much simpler to fill in one of the ready-addressed, 
Bportsze pre-paid postcards provided by the Guild, and receive the book 


y return of post ! 
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The scheme would begin tentatively and experimentally, but I do not 
see why it should not eventually cater for all decent professional literature, 
just as in Russia the whole of the book production of that vast country is 
centralized and controlled by the authors’ Soviet. At first some of the more 
popular authors might suffer a setback of income, but as a net result of the 
guild scheme the author’s royalty on sales could be increased by 200 per 
cent., whilst at the same time the price of books could be reduced to the 
public by 25 per cent. These figures may be rough guesswork, but I 
challenge any publisher to prove them unreasonable. 

The main result of the guild system, apart from a just return to the 
author, would be a purging of the present unhealthy production of books. 
That the majority of the books now published under the capitalist system 
are unnecessary and undesirable is admitted by the publishers themselves 
(by Mr. Geoffrey Faber, for example—even by the New York Trust 
Company). There is a danger, of course, that the Guild might become 
autocratic and censorious, but a democratic constitution should provide 
against this ; and disgruntled authors could always return to the capitalist 
system and 1o per cent. The only pertinent question is whether authors 
are going to reform the system now, and gain immediate justice for them- 
selves, or whether they are going to wait until a social revolution compels 
them to put their house in order. 
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STORY WITH AN HYPOTHESIS 


By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


FTER the noise and speed of the car—a speed that was rendered 

trifling and unreal by the car being a closed car—the stillness of 

the country road was quite extraordinary. It was as though the 

whole world were standing still—a solid and positive stillness, an 
everlasting element in which trees grew and flowers were plaited among the 
wayside grasses. 

The place where she had so abruptly quitted the car was a long stretch 
of road with wide grassy margins. A double row of irregularly spaced trees 
made it almost as formal as an avenue, and the tall stone park gate at the 
end of the perspective corroborated this aspect of what was, in truth, but 
a straight stretch of unfrequented road in Norfolk. ‘“‘ Somewhere near 
Cromer,” she said to herself, looking about her. But after all that was only 
a guess ; she had really no notion where she was. During the long drive 
she had remained quite indifferent to the country through which she was 
conveyed, except once or twice, when a name on a signpost had signalled 
itself to her memory as a name which she had heard spoken by Edmund. 
He talked often of his native county, his finger trudging over ordnance 
maps, showing her where, one day, they would go to visit together the 
places of his boyhood. 

But names then, they were still only names. The car hastened on, the 
by-roads were swept aside by its speed, the continuous conversation kept 
up by Elfrida and Nancy overlaid any stir of memory, any quickening of 
thought. 

Now the utmost she could say to herself was, ‘“ Somewhere in North 
Norfolk, somewhere near Cromer,’’ Cromer she knew. At the time when 
Edmund was stumping out with his first gun she, with her spade and 
bucket had played, intently and stealthily, as solitary children play, on 
that chilly beach. The summer following the tide of holiday had cast her 
upon another strand, and from that day to this she had not set foot in 
Norfolk. | : 

___ A little farther along the road stood a cottage, and from the cottage came 
_ asmell of frying onions. It must be lunch-time, midday probably, since 
- cottage people eat early. Time, though, troubled her as little as place. All 
her sense of being was absorbed in the relief of being out of that car, alone, 
in this world that stood so still. She seemed to herself expanded and 
immemorial as the trees above her, rooted in quiet grass like them, 
like them secure from human cares and human conversation. 
For how those two women had talked ! Zealously, brightly, ruthlessly 
__ keeping up their conversation, so that she, staring at the red, hair-prickled 
neck of the hired driver had thought of his silence as of a garden into which 
she might gaze but could never enter. 
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Well, they were gone ! Recalling the driver, so red, and young, andsturdy, 
she felt a momentary pang, But she could feel no regret for Elfrida and 
Nancy. They were gone, she had escaped them, and was, as far as she 
could gather, free—free, should she please to do, to do as she pleased. The 
motionless world was before her, and all this motionless day, poised on its 
midsummer noon. For it was the Eve of Saint John, when one could gather 
fern-seed and walk invisible. 

Without much interest but with a certain sense of elation, as though 
she had come into a pair of wings, her mind began to frame projects and 
flip them away again. There was really a considerable choice of what to do 
next. She might, for instance, enter a lunatic asylum and settle down there. 
She would be perfectly inoffensive, and a long unmolested leisure in which 
to study lunatics might be very tolerable. Or some sort of nocturnal nature 
study might be entertaining. She might slide herself into a bird sanctuary— 
there was one in Norfolk, Edmund had spoken of it, called Horsey Mere. 
To sleep all day and watch birds at night, there was nothing in that which 
people could object to, and the nocturnal behaviour of birds is a subject 
little explored. Or, of course, like so many others in her position, she 
might travel. 

Meanwhile, she began to walk down a small track which led across the 
grass margin of the road towards a plantation. It was the sort of path 
just kept going by the usage of, perhaps, a dozen people a week—children 
birds’-nesting or brambling, a woman gathering an apronful of sticks, a 
gamekeeper, a tramp. Their usage had not been enough to tread out the 
flower growing underfoot. Edmund would know its name, a tiny white 
flower, a fine speckle of blossom like the stars in the Milky Way. 

The plantation thickened about her, but the path kept on, small and 
steadfast. Looking back she saw it receding from her heels. ‘‘ It follows me 
like a tame wild animal,” she thought. , 

There were a number of young poplars, their leaves lined with woolly 
silver. The smell of their bark was pungent under the sun, a smell at once 
savage and innocent. The larger, more separate stars of stitchwort spangled 
the grass on either side of the track, a few dog-roses were still in bloom, 
bleached by the sun. 

It was astonishingly silent. But one could not expect bird-song now, for. 
the elder-tree was in bloom; and Between elder-blossom and elder-fruit 
birds are mostly mute. That was one of the rhymes so unexpectedly made up 
by Edmund to impress on her memory facts, which he considered of 
importance. They came out of him, round, sudden, unexpected and 
complete ; like button-mushrooms. And all around the button-mushroom 
the surface remained exactly as it had been, so that no one looking at 
Edmund would surmise for a moment that he was capable of poetry. } 
_ “Mostly mute,” she said aloud, staring at the elder-tree, so luxuriantly 
in flower, foaming out on every side with its exact, lace-pattern, flat-faced. 
bucklers of yellow-white blossom. Under the blossom and the a ee 
leaves were the elder-wands, the straight rods of this year’s growth, whose 
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outer pith could be delicately peeled off with a knife, leaving a pattern of 
green and white. Country lovers would make such wands for their young 
women, spending an hour, maybe, incising the pattern, breathing heavily, 
with pursed lips. There was a quantity of most promising wands in this 
bush, long, straight, unknuckled, as they should be. She hoped that 
some young man would bring his young lady here and make her an 
elder-wand. 

She walked on, but the scent of the elder-blossom followed her; and 
she set her mind to recollect all the things she knew about the elder tree. 
Wine and jelly can be made of the fruit, a face-wash from the blossom, 
steeped in spring-water ; and from the dried blossoms a tea can be 
distilled, which is said to cure colds and fevers, this was the tea made for 
the little boy in Hans Christian Andersen, among the fumes of which the 
Elder-Tree Mother appeared and told stories to the sick child. Hulda, or 
Hildre, a Norse goddess ; and in Norfolk the elder is called hilder to this 
day. 

How true it was that one should collect as much miscellaneous infor- 
mation as possible, storing it away against the hour of need !—from these 
casual musings on the elder-tree she had plaited herself something like 
comfort. Yes, this was undoubtedly what people meant when they spoke 
of the pleasures of memory. ‘To those who have endless time to pass away 
and dare not think too near to heart, such fragments of information, 
however slight, however childish, were a blessing indeed—could be woven, 
as tufts of moss and oddments of hair and feathers are woven to line a 
birds’ nest, into a warm kind of cubby-hole for the mind. 

““ A remedy in every hedge, either for sickness or wound.” So Evelyn 
had written of the elder, kind tree ! Nor had she yet exhausted its virtues, 
she could stay a little longer under its shelter, although the two vistas of 
Hans Christian Andersen and Northern mythology opened so promisingly 
between its branches. She could consider it botanically. Its leaves are 
pinnate, its blossoms of the order called cyme, its habitat is Northern 
Europe. But how far north ?—are there, for instance, elder-trees in 
Iceland ? It would be a help if one could turn to books of reference, John’s 
Wild Flowers and the Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology—all the books 


which one has never had time to read thoroughly. And why not ? She could 


spend many winters in public reading-rooms, she might even get into the 
London Library. ; 

Suddenly, too suddenly for surprise, she saw him. His back was toward 
her, he was leaning on a gate, contemplating a field of young wheat. When 
he turned round the aspect of that crop, so peacefully thriving, so nobly and 
classically elemental, was still mirrored in his quiet looks. 

“ Edmund!” 

* Anastasia ! ”” 

They ran to each other, their feet noiseless on the turf. He had a wild 
rose in his buttonhole, in the shade of the trees his eyes, small and vivid, 
had the glitter of a sword in good condition. 
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“Did you get here all right ?” he asked. In his voice was the exactly- 
remembered intonation, the slight rigour of mistrust, the erected solicitude 
of capability for one affectionately deemed incapable. 

“Yes, I think so. Why ? Have I lost my hat ?” 

Hearing their voices greet each other, tears of relief began to course down 
her face. 

“‘ It’s such heaven to see you again, that’s why I’m crying. But, Edmund 
—when I was in that car with Elfrida and Nancy they told me I was going 
to your funeral.” 

“Hush,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t cry. It’s perfectly all right. Curse those 
bitches, though, I always thought the Scotch were right about keeping 
women off funerals.” 

They stood close to each other, she could see every freckle on his nose, 
the scar where the falcon had pecked him. But still they had not touched. 
Now for it, she thought; and put out her hand, pressing it against his 
waistcoat. It did not go through. 

** You’re there !”’ she exclaimed, “‘ you’re really there! You are not a 
ghost. You are Edmund.” 

‘i ** You’re Anastasia,” he answered, “‘ my ring-dove. But you look damned 
1 sg 

“Tt was thinking you were dead, and then that awful journey. It was 
hellish, Edmund, truly hellish. All the windows were shut, the car was 
swarming with sandwiches, and Elfrida and Nancy incessantly screeched. 


I thought I should never get out, but somehow the car fell to bits and I 


did. It was an accident, I suppose.” 

He stroked her cheek, looking at her with furious tenderness. 

“* The driver was nice, though. Quite young, and never said a word. Oh ! 
I hope he wasn’t killed, too.” 

“* He’ll be all right,”” he answered with assurance. 

“* And Elfrida and Nancy ?” 

“They’re all right too, I expect.’”’ But he spoke with less fervour. He 
had never cared for his stepsisters. 

‘Edmund ! Suppose they are alive ! Suppose in a moment we hear them, 
coming after me, still talking. Can we hide ?” 

“They won’t come here. But if they did, they wouldn’t see us.” 

“Why ? I can see you.” 

““ We can see each other, we always shall. But generally speaking, ghosts 
are invisible.” 

And warming to a congenial theme he began to explain the rare con- 
catenation of chances by which the dead are side-slipped from their safe 
invisibility. There must, for instance, be a certain wateriness in the air ; 
the vicinity of a moat might do it, an exceptionally heavy dew, a sudden fall 
of the barometer ; or a deeply-felt grief might exert the same embodying 
power these. 

** Like tears,” she said. ‘‘ If I had waved to you with m 
handkerchief. . . .” pated 
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He continued to explain. It was clearly one of those natural laws which 
it was important that she should grasp ; and walking at his side, rubbing 
her cheek against his shoulder, she awaited the moment when a rhyme, 
one of his button-mushrooms, would emerge, and sum it up for her. 
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MAKING BEAUTY ACCESSIBLE 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


OSTERITY, when it looks back upon the efforts made in our genera- 

tion to save the beauty of the English countryside, will feel a respect 

bordering on veneration for the few who have led the struggle. 

They battle ina labyrinth of inadequate laws against individualism, 
indifference and greed. But the story will not make for our glory as a 
nation. We bump from one local crisis to another, but never do we rally our 
forces for a general solution. The oddest part of it is that in so far as we are 
articulate, we are invariably unanimous. A clever philistine might make a 
case for ruthless speed and the triumph of commercial motives, and rally 
behind him irresistible legions of hard-faced men, but in fact, this type 
is silent, and allows public opinion to wear itself out in the interminable 
wrangle with detail. 

The chronicle of what is being done to preserve the Lake District is 
typical. With the splendid service of The Times and the generosity of a 
multitude of private donors, the National Trust can succeed in buying 
considerable stretches of country that are strategically vital, if these 
mountains are to be kept from desecration. But these shores and slopes are 
only fragments of a glorious landscape, and beyond them the processes of 
vulgarization march unimpeded. Encouraged by this partial success, the 
organized forces of civilization get to work, with an admirable spirit of 
co-operation, to use such rights of planningasthelaw provides. The Friends 
of the Lake District collaborate with the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, and both with the National ‘Trust. The purpose on which 
these voluntary, private organizations are engaged is to associate together 
the various public authorities and landowners on whom the fate of these 
mountains and lakes depends, in an Inter-County Planning Committee. 
It can be only advisory. It will draw on private subscribers even for its 
initial expenditure, for the Friends offer to meet in part the cost of engaging 
a qualified planning officer. By diplomacy, and perhaps by the coercion of 
enlightened newspapers, this officer and his Council must then deal with 
three County Councils, several Rural District Councils, and then by the 
same gentle means with many individual landowners, who may be induced 
to throw open their estates and sign a standardized deed. One visualizes 
that planning officer as a muzzled sheepdog trying to drive a flock of rams. 
In fact, of the three County Councils of the Lake District, Lancashire and 
Westmorland have come into the scheme, but Cumberland up to the 
present moment has stood aloof, though Lord Howard of Penrith in a letter 
to The Times states that it may be about to come in. 

The case of recalcitrant Cumberland is interesting. It is not an inert 
county. It grapples with its painful economic problem (for it is a “‘ derelict 
area’’) with considerable resource. Nor is it unaware of the fame and 
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romance of its mountains. On the contrary, it labours to make their beauty 


_ accessible, and in so doing, finds work for its legions of unemployed men. 


To the horror of the regional planners, it is converting the old-world 
tracts across its lonely hillsides into modern high-speed motor roads. 
Along them, thousands of trippers will race every summer in swift chara- 
bancs. The glory of Honister Pass will be popularized, but in the process 
the subtlety and the peace of its beauty will disappear. 

This outrage is notorious, and in our usual haphazard English way, it may 
perhaps be stopped. The converging efforts of several organizations, backed 
by The Times, may conceivably avail to modify the scheme after some 
damage has been done. But all over England this sort of thing is happening, 
and always the motive can be stated in public-spirited terms. Always the 
public authority is making beauty accessible, and always it destroys with 
its mechanical touch the legacy of history and nature’s bounty. 

_ Two years ago, we used to take the friends who visited our cottage in the 
Chilterns to see Great Kimble Church, telling them they would reach by 
winding, ancient roads, between hedge-rows tangled with traveller’s 
joy, past beechwoods and the bold outlines of the chalk downs, the perfect 
English hamlet by the ideal approach. The hamlet is still there, though 
its inn has beenruined. In the flint church you still can see the signatures 


-__ of John Hampden and his neighbours to the covenant that pledged them to 
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resist Ship Money. In the peaceful farmyard beside it, against a back- 


ground of thatched barns, stands a burial barrow of pre-Roman Britain. 


Cymbeline’s Mount still cuts its daring contour out of the skyline. 
But the elms are gone that framed this reminiscent landscape. The hedge- 
rows are grubbed up, and the strait-laced road, between its creosoted 
fences and concrete curbs, looks like a railway embankment. Two noisy 
petrol-pump stations, beside a new pseudo-Tudor house of fantastic 
ugliness, shout discords to the tranquil hills. 

To-day, we shun the scene that we used to haunt. It is not salutary to 
feed one’s anger. And yet the intention was good. It was that many busy 
people should visit this scene. Their time is valuable, therefore they must 
be enabled to drive swiftly over naked roads, cleared of elms and hedges. 
And for the same reason they must have motor-pumps, and since we believe 
in competition, two or three of them within a stone-throw of each other. 
Even the whimsically ugly Tudor villa of artificial stone, with sham bits 
of timber stuck on its walls, represents a wistful love of traditional styles. 
But the result of all this thoughtfulness, is that one asks : What is left, that 
even a hurried motorist should desire to see it ? 

Even in the Chilterns, however, only a mile from this scene of desolation, 
by the usual English process of voluntary effort, an isolated victory over the 
vandals can be scored. I think we shall save the foreground of Whiteleaf 
Cross, though it is risky to write of an enterprise that still requires some 
prudent negotiation and a little more money. Thanks to public generosity 
and the help of the Pilgrim Trust, two fields of 61 acres that lie on either side 
of Icknield Way, under this prehistoric landmark, are probably safe 
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from the builder. Posterity will still look down from the hillcrest on 
meadow and woodland, where but for this costly effort a suburb of pink 
roofs would have straggled. But while we were congratulating ourselves on 
saving something of a still beautiful landscape, the local authority embarked 
on a humane and necessary enterprise that brings with its benefits a new 
menace to the Chiltern hills. Along the steep roads under the Cross and 
through the still unviolated beechwoods, for the first time water pipes are 
being laid. This is a waterless county and the few little villages of the 
sparsely-peopled uplands have suffered severely in the drought. To bring 
water to them is an elementary public duty. But one can foretell the result. 
Along these lonely roads, after the pipes, will spread a pink ribbon of 
cottages and villas. Country that was habitable only for farmers and chair- 
bodgers, bred to a primitive way of life, will now attract the migrating 
townsman with his car. Beauty once more has been made accessible ; the 
woods and silences grow habitable, and in the process we shall destroy the 
thing we love. To-day, there is still on the ridge between Great Missenden 
and Chequers, and on the highlands round Bledlow, country as lovely and 
unspoiled as any in England. In ten years or less the gift of water may 
flood these quiet hills with a puddle of suburbs. 

The risk is obvious, and petitions are going up to the rural planning 
authority, begging it to use its power to zone the hills and woods as agri- 
cultural land. It is well disposed, but it must count the revenue to be drawn 
from its outlay on pipes, and if it zones the land that lines the roads, it will 
have to face a heavy tribute to the passive owners by way of compensation. 
It governs a relatively poor and scattered population. It cannot and dare 
not pay a fraction of the sum that would be necessary. Nor should this 
charge fall on the inhabitants of a region that is London’s playground. 
The solution lies in the scheme for National Parks that has lain for three 
years in the Government’s pigeon-holes. The double problem of finance 
and of enlightened planning demands that landscapes like those of the 
Lakes, the Snowdon country and the Chilterns should be administered, 
and one would like to add owned, as national estates. 
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RewoecER [O° CASAR 
By RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


HERE were eight of them. The little man in front looked very 
tired. He wasn’t young any more, and shifted always in the 
saddle as he rode, to take the strain away and put it somewhere 
else. The guide beside him was pointing, and they came around 
a pile of rocks and saw the sea again, and the yellowish land coming almost 


_ down to the sea and breaking off short there, and where it broke off they 


saw the town, and the gate towards them. There was very little in the way 
of fields outside the walls; along the yellow beach beside a breakwater 
there were a few boats lying halfway up, and no big ships at all riding out 
on the water. It scarcely looked like a harbour, and where they rode there 
was no highway, only the hard ground dented with hoofmarks. When 
they rode up to the gate the servants pushed ahead, whirling their sticks 
to keep off the dogs. 

They were all relieved when they got to the inn and tumbled off their 


_ mounts in the courtyard. The place looked dirty on a sunless day, and 


nobody was about, but presently a man came from the one door and walked 


up to them. He was big and sandy-haired like the guide, and wore the 
- same kind of shirt and trousers and felt shoes. The little man with the 


_ guide came up to the innkeeper. 


“You speak Greek ?”’ he said. 

He spoke very clearly and slowly, because it was not his own language. 
The man looked awkward but anxious to please. 

** A leetle. Gentleman is Greek ?”’ 

*“ No. Roman.” The man bowed. “‘ Now listen carefully. I want rooms 


_ for all of us until to-morrow. The rest go back then; I may want mine 
longer. I want a good dinner at once, please, and a clean room. Under- 


stand ? Understand? Oh, my God!” He turned to the guide. “ You do 
this, I’m not up to it. And settle the price beforehand.” 

He turned away and looked around him while the two men argued in 
their own guttural language. A big shaggy dog with a bone between his 
teeth came into the yard. The innkeeper suddenly whirled with a savage 
grin, caught up a stone, and threw it at the dog, cursing. He looked ugly 
then and very strong, and the Roman stepped back and his servants 
squared their shoulders. The innkeeper saw it and bowed and smiled ; 
then he whistled and a tow-headed husky boy about sixteen came out and 
started to pick up the bundles. The guide walked over. 

* All right, sir.” 

** How much does he want ? ” ; 
_ “Two a day for you, one each for the rest of us. Best we can do, sir, 
there’s no other place. But . . . all right for a day, but you'll want. . . .” 
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“Yes, I know. First I want to wash, and then we’ll eat. After that I’m 
going to rest a bit, and then we can see about the house.” 

At the back, in a fairly clean but dark room, when they had got one of 
his saddle-bags unpacked and the boy had brought hot water, he washed 
and put on a clean white toga to show who he was and went into the main 
room. He asked for a jug of cold water, drank a cupful and made a face. 


The guide was in the room, and they both sat looking at the ground, saying 


nothing for the long time before dinner came. 

The two men ate together for company. The meal was mostly lumps of 
wheat dough with sauce, and the wine was thin and full of pitch. The 
little man had not been saying much or eating much either, and as soon 
as he was through he stood up, nodded, and went back to his room. 

So. He was alone, and he had come to it. Months now it had been 
around some corner on the road ahead of him, always ahead and not quite 
there. He had been through snow, spent days in the saddle, gone in fear 
of his life, but always with a quiet layer of feeling underneath, this is all 
right, it hasn’t begun yet, it’s all right until it begins. It would begin when 
the road ended. When he stopped riding for good, it would begin, the 
days and years of life alone ; and he had stopped riding. 

He stood up and looked in his luggage for a steel mirror, and found it. 


The dim face there was thin, there were little pouches around the eyes and ~ 


grey streaks at the temples. He put it away and tried to give way all over, to 
feel inside and tell how his body felt ; it was stiff from riding, that was all ; 


perhaps he was stronger than he had ever been. But it didn’t matter, he 


remembered now, whether he was sick or well. Anyway he would be sick 
soon enough ; that water, and the food, and nothing to do but think, and 


nothing to think about except being somewhere else, that would do it. — 


The winter, too, rheumatism would be the least of it. 


All this had been getting worse as it had got nearer, since he got this - 


last guide who knew the country. He was a nice man, hard to talk to because ~ 


neither of them was used to speaking Greek ; but they talked. The man 
had told him about it, he hadn’t known before. Tomi was a Greek colony, 
that was the first thing he heard ; it was on the Black Sea and it was seven 
hundred years old. It had sounded all right, and if he had to go anywhere 


outside of Italy that would do as well as another place, an old Greek colony. — 


- Then this man had told him it was all different. Mostly it was Getz lived 
there and the Greeks had gone native so you couldn’t tell them from the 


cat, Dee CRS 


Getz, the good Getz that is; there were other tribes who didn’t live in — 


cities, they were herdsmen and mostly bad. They rode in sometimes to the 


town and it was bad luck for anyone they caught outside the walls alone, — 


and bad luck for any of them, too, if they got captured. They couldn’t 


break down the wall but they rode up and down shooting poisoned arrows. — 
They were more like beasts than men. The people in the town were good _ 


but they carried arms and they were shy of strangers. They wouldn’t hurt — 


him, but they were . . . well, he had seen them in the villages on the 


way and he knew. Dirty and illiterate. Once ina while a Greek ship came in. _ 
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But all this had waited somewhere out of time and space until he should 
come around the last corner and stop riding. Then he would have to face 
it. He had to face it now. But he couldn’t. He couldn’t picture himself 
living here, not for so many months or years, but just indefinitely up a 
curve that went into the air and ended nowhere specially. Dying here ; 
_ put away in this yellow-grey earth. He hadn’t thought about dying much ; 
every birthday it was a pity it was getting nearer, but he was comfortable, 
people liked him and let him alone, they talked about him and laughed 
when he wanted them to; Fabia suited him, he was getting tired of 
playing around with fancy girls, freed women and slaves and other people’s 
wives. When he was fifty, he thought, it would be nice to be dignified and 
_ comfortable from now on, write more serious things. Well, he was still 
fifty, and now this. And dying. One didn’t know what happened ; some- 
thing came out and went away, and they burned up the rest of you and 
put it in a box. But it would be worse here ; he couldn’t tell himself why, 
_but he knew it would be, much worse than being underneath green grass 
with a fountain of clear water near, and flowers. One somehow felt that 
the shadow and memory didn’t quite get away, it didn’t quite die either, 
_ though it was mostly dead; it stayed near. In the winter, the Ister and 
_ even the sea froze solid, so the man said ; that thing that was there after 
he died would be cold and alone. In Rome he would have thought that 
this was all silly or he wouldn’t have minded ; but it was true. Maybe he 
was beginning to be barbarian, too; the sharp mind losing its edges. 
_ Begin all over again : he was going to be here, very well, what was it like ? 
_He got up and looked over the mud-grey walls. When the wild Getz 
attacked he would hate it but it would be something. Now it was like 
nothing, like absolutely nothing at all. Begin again: what was he going to 
mo? Oh... . 
Later in the afternoon he walked quickly out in the courtyard. The 
town was waking up after the noon torpor, the sun was really out. His 
_ guide was talking to the innkeeper ; they were both sitting very calmly on 
a pile of sacking, their legs crossed. The guide heaved up to his feet and 
came over. 
_ “*He says there’ll be a Greek ship in soon. It might have letters.” 
3 “Thanks. I’m going to look around the town.” 
‘, “Yes, sir. I'll call the men right away.” 
~ “No, don’t. T’ll have to get used to going around without them.” 
“Sextus had lent him these men and they had to go back at once. “ You 
might come, though.” ! 
‘ ** Of course, sir.” The man was really nice. He was going away, too. 
_ Outside the gate they were in the main street. It was made of hard dirt, 
Band of course there was no sidewalk. It was warm, but the sun, striking no 
colour anywhere, went pale and lifeless. The children stared at the man 
in the white toga (a Roman citizen with all his rights, O merciful Cesar) 
and the grown people went about their business, sullenly or without 
expression. They were in no hurry to make way for him. A flock of sheep, 
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naked-looking about the head, grimy scuts wagging, turned the corner 
and barged down the street ; after them rode three men on ponies, armed 
to the teeth. They had heavy beards, big knotty hands, and gave the man 
in the toga a pale stare as they passed. He managed not to wince, put his 
chin up and brushed by. At the corner by the sea-wall stood a quite 
obviously Greek temple, but the soft stone was weathered and had not 
been painted for a long time. 

“They don’t know what to do,” the guide said, ‘‘no Greeks here.” 

The sea was below and everywhere beyond, enormous, no ships on it. 
Never ships ? Sometimes, they said, from Byzantium. It went on for ever, 
without burnish, without any clear line at the end. One wrote poems about 
the sea, this sea even ; Jason with his fair-haired witch-girl from Colchis, 
and the golden fleece on his running galley. Decorative nymphs ; some 
thought Circe herself was somewhere on the Euxine. This is the Euxine. 

Damn poetry. He would not stop writing perhaps even here, letters, 
some link of memory, but if he had stopped long ago it would have been 
better for him, saving all this. That silly poem, and now this other business. 
If something could only have warned him, but there wasn’t anything, he 
was just a man who wrote poetry that was sometimes amusing and some- 
times lovely, who liked girls and being with them all sorts of ways and 
liked to write about it; nobody minded and this was to-day, not Cato’s 
time, everybody did it and talked about it, and suddenly out of all context: 
he is a criminal. Cesar is getting on, and he cracks down; but Cesar 
himself, the old goat . . . no, damn it, that wouldn’t do, it might be so 
but he mustn’t think of that, think of Cesar as a gracious god until the 
idea gets into the blood, gets into the ink, until I believe it. . . . 

By suppertime he had taken a house. He wanted more time to pick out 
slaves, so the owner was lending him a maid to cook and clean for him for 
a few days. Moving in to-morrow. 

“You'll be all comfortable soon, sir,” said the guide conversationally at 
suppertime. 

“Yes. Oh, yes. Listen, you’ve been very nice, and I can’t drink this 
wine yet. I’ve still got a few bottles of my own, you'll join me.” | 

** It would be too much honour.” . 

So they had the wine. The guide got more formal in his language than 
ever for a while, but they were nearer each other than before. It was. 
necessary to be a little near somebody once in a while, even to a hairy 
barbarian from North Thrace. 

“In Rome I never drank much wine; it helps now, but this is such 
awful stuff.” 7 

“You will not mind it after a while. It is like these people. To men 
like you, to men even like me; outside all, what you say, rough; you 
say to yourself, not good. But they are good really. You will see, the wine, 
the girls, everything.” 

Remembering them at the house, the friendly owner hauling up a wiry, 
slant-eyed little thing. “‘ Good girl,” winking at him and slapping her 
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_ behind, and the girl giving him a yellow flick of a glance, scorn or fear, 
then like an animal looking on the ground. A girl: Chia remembered, one 
of his first, peeled-willow body half out of her silks, the scent in her fair 
hair not obvious. 

Fabia at home, comfortable. She must do something about Cesar. Not 
she ; too shy. 

“You must drink some more of this.” 

“It is too much honour.” 

“Yes, yes, please. I am sorry you are going. It’s rather dull being alone.” 

“You must learn the language, sir. They are good people, really. They 
are afraid of a Roman citizen, but if you are nice, they are nice also. A year, 
you will be one of the Geta, big, with a beard, too.” 

Trying to smile as expected. “‘ Oh, yes, of course.”’ 

“If you go away then, you will even be a little sorry.” 

“Tl probably go away. You haven’t asked, I must tell you. It’s only a 
little thing, a misunderstanding.” 

“Then you must explain it to Cesar.” 

“Yes, I am going to.” 

“You explain it, and then you will go back. He is very wise and very 
just, if it is only that, then he will find out and then you will go back. 

_ He is a god, isn’t he?” 

me «Wh, yes.” 

“Then, of course, you will go back, when you tell him.” 

“Of course. Have some more wine. You’ve been very nice, I’m sorry 
you must go to-morrow.” 

“You are very kind, sir.” 

Perhaps the Getz were like this, too ? 

“Now I must go, to get up before the sun. I am very much honoured, 

sir. Oh, thank you . . . no, sir, it is too much.” 

_ Amused. ‘‘ Oh, go on, I have plenty of money for this place ; not much 

_to spend it on.” 

“But, sir, too much really.” 

_ “Put it away, and go to Athens some day.” 

_ “That is too far. Byzantium perhaps, I always wanted to see. You are 

very kind to me. Good-bye, sir, and I hope you go home very soon.”” Even 

apart from the money, he liked the little man. Not like those rock-faced 

-centurions. But he had a look of bad luck about him, he would never get 

back. There was an idea of Cesar as a centurion seven feet high, an angry 

god, motionless, power coming out of his eyes in waves. This poor little 
man, drunk and homesick. ‘‘ Good-bye, sir.” 

_ “Good-bye, good luck.” 

The face had gone from the other side of the table. But now one under- 
stood, how silly not to have seen it before. A misunderstanding, all Cesar 
needed was to see how it was. Arguments, dozens of them, were in his 
head. At least there was no reason why he must be here of all places, didn’t 
make sense. 
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Why, he had been asleep, it was all so easy. Anybody could see, it was 
ridiculous, it was unimaginable; to think of him being here, among 
barbarians, it was funny. Only a letter to write ; in verse, the mood warm 
and certain about him ; and quickly, now. A few months to get the letter, 
a few months to answer, and good-bye Getz (how you say, rough, but 
good really). To hell with the nice Geta. Now at once. _ 

He got his things out on a table, trimmed the lamp, finished the wine. 
It all came easily ; two, three, four hours went like so many times you 
turned around, and it was all done. He sat back, his eyes bleary and seeing 
mistily ; he was quite tired out, dry-sober, perfectly happy. He poured the 
cup full of water and drank ; filthy, no matter, he wouldn’t be drinking it 
long. 

Not to bed quite yet even, get it all straight first. His friends, his wife 
would have been at Cesar for months now, people who knew him well; 
then he would get this letter and feel a little ashamed, and say come home 
quietly, let’s forget it. Or say, we must be just; we must teach him a 
lesson, but somewhere else, let’s see, Ephesus ? Cyrene ? Athens ? That 
letter in verse was a letter ! How easy. Now to bed and a good sleep. : 

But probably he would go back to Rome, and there were fragments 
and broken images in his mind ; the villa, and the neighbours dropping in, 
talking, the lights far down the blackness; a good bath, the marble in» 
green water; the way good grapes broke on the lips; the first reading 
of a new book, the little tenseness after the finish and then the clapping ; 
the folded hills around Rome. . . . Fabia, being nice to him, her long 
eyes opening before she had time to be shy. . . . 

And he came around the corner of the door into his room and there it 
was again. 

Augustus bloody Czsar. He knew now. | 

Sooner or later something would die inside him, but not for a long time. 
First he would have to send this letter, and wait for the no-answer ; and 
after that for all the other letters he was going to write. All this would 
come between now and the dying, and it would take years. 

All this was beginning to come real now. 4 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF SWEDISH 
LITERATURE 


By ESKIL SUNDSTROM 


HE Swede of to-day is, in many respects, a different person 
from the Swede of thirty years ago, who suffered from a rather 
strongly marked national inferiority complex, but, essentially, his 
mind haschanged comparatively little. He remains internationally- 
minded to a rare degree. There can hardly be any country where foreign 
books are received with a keener appreciation. If anything, this extraordinary 
receptiveness has rather increased than the reverse. It has been fostered 
to some extent by the very existence of the Nobel Foundation. If the 
Swedish Academy has seemed, occasionally, to be blind in one eye, it has, 
_ at the same time, proved itself well capable of making discoveries with the 
_ other. Consequently, to spot the coming winner of the literary Nobel 
laurels has developed into almost as popular a game in Sweden as to spot 
_ the winner of the Derby in England. The Swedes have become truly 
_ Nobel-mindedin the sense that the whole literature of the world is regarded 
as their province, in a more direct manner than it can be to any other 
_ individual nation. 
_ Alfred Nobel was a typical old-fashioned Swede and he proved it by the 
_ crowning glory of his career, the Nobel Foundation. If he had been born in 
any other country, the United States, perhaps, excepted, he would very 
_ likely have conceived quite another idea. 
_ The fact is that Sweden, compared to Denmark, for instance, is rather 
_ poor in beneficiary funds for cultural purposes. The rich Danes have a 
_ splendid record of domestic munificence. Many Swedes may, perhaps, at 
_ weak moments, feel disposed to deplore that when they, for once, produce 
: a benefactor of the greatest order, he preferred to embrace the world, while 
_ leaving his own country to take its chance with the rest. 
__ It may be, of course, that in this era of propaganda, the importance of 
; pushing one’s own into the forefront has been a trifle exaggerated. But it 
‘ still remains true that to hide one’s light under a bushel is bad policy for a 
“nation. French culture has long been the most effective political weapon of 


' France. Certain it is that a nation that appears dull does not excite the 
_ sympathies of others. No one likes a dud. Authors and artists play a great 
part in the life of a nation. Their international fame is like a handle to the 


name in the life of an individual, the more important the smaller he is. If 


before the eyes of the world, and if, in addition, the general circumstances 
‘are unfavourable, those successful efforts obviously cease to exist, as far 
_as the outside world is concerned. 


tere is done, on the part of a nation, to keep her own successful efforts 
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In the Swedish case the circumstances were extraordinarily unfavourable. | 
It is only necessary to point to a few facts in the history of Anglo-Swedish | 
literary relations to make this plain. In the centre of the picture appears | 
the late Sir Edmund Gosse, who played such a distinguished part in» 
English literary criticism for a greater span of years than is usually allotted 
to members of his tricky profession. 

Gosse was, as no English reader need be told, a most remarkable man. 
His accomplishments in the spheres of Scandinavian literature were of 
outstanding importance, but, all the same, they remained to him nothing | 
more than a side-issue. This is not to infer that he did not care very seriously 
for the subject. As a matter of fact, one may fairly assume that he had, 
practically all his life, a particularly warm corner in his heart for 
Scandinavia. 

His first connection with Scandinavian literature happened in his early 
youth and it was of such a striking significance that it could never lose 
much of its first romantic flavour to him. While travelling in Scandinavia, 
some time in the seventies, he came across Ibsen. His lightning intuition 
told him at once that here was a new master. He thus became the original 
English discoverer of Ibsen. 

His imagination was fired. With tireless energy he went on to explore the 
whole field of Norwegian and Danish literature. His enthusiasm was 
infectious. Few critics have possessed the happy knack of Gosse of infecting 
others with his own likes or dislikes. And more than most men he was a 
person of likes and dislikes. In the case of Ibsen he carried everybody with 
him, among them such outstanding people as the late William Archer and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. It was impossible not to listen to a writer who always 
made one feel, almost automatically, that something quite out of the 
ordinary, something very dramatic and exciting, was going on wherever he 
happened to be. 

Gosse was a born literary world-conqueror. Scandinavia was part of an 
immense dominion. And from the first he established himself, in this 
rather distant corner of his far-flung domains, in the réle of a supreme 
ruler. He promptly acquired a practical monopoly in English literary 
criticism over all things Scandinavian and he guarded it with an unfailing 
and very impressive assiduity. Like all great conquerors, Gosse was 
constitutionally incapable of willingly relinquishing any territory he had 
once annexed. For half a century or more he remained the acknowledged 
and revered oracle of Scandinavian literature in England and, to a smaller 
extent, in the whole English-speaking world. The unfortunate part of it 
was that even his seemingly inexhaustible vitality and all-embracing 
eclecticism proved, in the end, to be defined within the limits of human 
capacity. In his ambition to explore fresh lands for the benefit of his fellow- 
beings, he, no doubt, attempted a little too much. 

When things began to happen in Sweden, with Strindberg, Fréding, 
Heidenstam and others challenging the lights of the Norwegian luminaries, 
Gosse, evidently, felt uncomfortable rather than pleasantly attracted. All 
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his Scandinavian conceptions, framed one or two decades earlier, were 
defied. At that very time he had become profoundly absorbed in many 
subjects nearer home. He was much too preoccupied to be able to form a 
teally comprehensive and conclusive idea of the various new issues. In a 
way, from a Swedish point of view, Gosse continued to live in the seventies. 
He never quite escaped from certain preconceived notions derived from his 
early youthful impressions, at a time when Sweden, ostensibly, presented a 
picture of listless calm, though it was, at bottom, the sort of calm which, 
to more initiated observers, heralded the storm to follow. 

When this storm broke out, with all its sudden violence, it has to be 
admitted that, to a literary tourist, Sweden displayed a rather distracting 
scene. Her literature presented no settled order whatever, but rather a 
frenzied chaos. Gosse must have felt as if he had been stranded in the 
midst of an earthquake. Hills and mountains, abruptly rising from a 
previously rather flat ground, were busy falling on one another. The most 
skilful onlooker must have become more than puzzled in trying to orientate 
himself in such a turbulent country. And in the centre of all this vehement 
ferment there was Strindberg, more like an eruptive volcano than a 
literary man of genius in the accepted sense. 

He stormed wildly against all the time-honoured decencies of society and 

_ tradition. His novel The Red Room, so called after a popular restaurant 
_ rendezvous of the radical artistic Bohemians of Stockholm, set all the 
_ waters of the Capital on fire. It was a revolutionary effort in subject, 
_ style and spirit ; Strindberg worked himself more and more into a social 
and cultural rage, taking a manifest pleasure in hurting not only the finer 
_ academic susceptibilities but occasionally also, it must be owned, the 
reasonable sensitiveness of polite circles. 
It is true that Ibsen propounded theories and championed causes and 
_ sentiments which must have appeared pretty reckless to a man of Gosse’s 
_ Victorian upbringing and Kensington-flavoured social bias. But Ibsen 
_ conformed, after all, to normal conceptions of literary genius. He was an 
_ unassailable master of technique and any literary epicure could not but 
é revel in his perfections. Ibsen as a dramatist was as clearly above discussion 
_ as Euclid’s Elementa. Undoubtedly, there was genius in Strindberg, 
_ terrifying flashes of it, at least ; it resembled, in fact, lucid intervals. To 
Ecosse, Strindberg was not unlike a raving madman, not only uncongenial 
_ but positively repulsive. He became more than willing to accept the worst 
_ that could be said about this strange maniac, and the leading Swedish 
critics of the day could say a great deal, and did so. _ Pea 
There was hardly a road in Swedish literature which Strindberg did not 
_ dominate. He pretended to despise poetry, as a kind of strait-jacket on 
% imagination, while creating some of the most beautiful poetry in the 
_ language. As a playwright he was, in his own country, a giant among 
‘ pigmies. As a novelist and short-story writer he had no superior. He 
_ need hardly do more than put pen to paper in order to sweep the board, 
_ for no one was able to emulate his unsurpassed command of the resources 
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of Swedish. He re-created the language. He gave toit a new undreamt-of 
vitality. This, and his subtle and exquisite descriptions of Stockholm and 
its archipelago, its birds and flowers, never fully revealed their charm to 
Gosse. But this enchanting but elusive side of Strindberg the poet would 
certainly have captured him, as it did every other discriminating critic, had 
it not been that so many perplexing and confusing things obscured his vision. 

However, even apart from Strindberg, Sweden, the third leaf of the 
Northern clover, was less immediately attractive to Gosse’s English mind 
than her sister countries. 

The Union crisis threw a dark shadow over her. In the eyes of the 
Western democracies, Sweden appeared in the disagreeable light of an 
oppressor. She was, or was looked upon as, an old and tired country with 
her future behind her. It would be rather easy to prove that Sweden of that 
period only had the appearances against her. Poor Norway, young and pro- 
gressive Norway, looked full of life and spirit but she could not breathe 
freely in the arms of her dull and sterile wooer. So much was heard of this 
that, after a time, it became the fashion even in Swedish circles, among the 
so-called advanced prophets, to talk of young Norway as the country of 
promise and of old Sweden as a rather senile and decrepit nation with her 
glory buried in the past. A foreign student of the Swedish situation 
certainly had many excellent excuses to proffer for allowing himself to be 
led into the same perverse delusion. Gosse disliked the literary and political 
state of things in Sweden and one may, perhaps, not unjustly submit that 
this dislike coloured, to some degree, his views of Sweden in general. 

It is rather remarkable that, while the literatures of most other countries, 
some rather exotic, caused waves of discussion and admiration in England, 
there was hardly a ripple on the lake as far as Swedish literature was con- 
cerned. It may be noted in passing, that Sweden in the nineties could 
pride herself on several writers, in addition to Strindberg, who produced 
work of an exceptional merit according to international standards. | 

One may quote, as an example, the peculiar and very characteristic case 
of Verner von Heidenstam’s masterpiece in prose “‘ Karolinerna,”’ King 
Charles’s Men. It was published in the nineties. It was hailed wit 
enthusiasm by everybody. Nevertheless it took about a quarter of a century 
before it attracted the notice of English readers. ) 

There was nothing the matter with the subject. The theme is a national 
Swedish one but it deals with a common international phenomenon, war, 
in all its human aspects, as carried on by one of the virtuosos of warfare, 
King Charles XII. 

No more interesting and convincing test-case can be searched out, 
for this nineteenth-century book about war appeared in England exactly 
at the moment when the flood of modern war-books was rising. Every 
fourth man or woman went about with a war-book of some kind or other 
in his or her head or pocket. 

Now it is, I believe, a recognized fact, that to the general public a book 
from twenty-five years ago is usually much less exciting than one fifty or a 
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hundred years old. It seems like quoting on the platform what Gladstone 
said in 1884, which has, I think, long been considered a slightly ridiculous 
way of impressing a modern-minded audience, Heidenstam of the nineties 
was at an obvious disadvantage in the twenties. Here he turned up with a 
book about war, the most intensely topical of all subjects imaginable. 
It was, on the face of it, hardly likely to be greeted as an event. But a 
miracle occurred. In one of the foremost London organs for literary 
criticism this almost unknown Swedish novelist from the dark Victorian 
age was stated to have produced a more thrilling and pathetic picture of war 
as it really is than any writer of the present generation who had dealt, up 
to then, with the same monumental theme, on the basis of personal 
experience. Nor was this the only book with a potential English appeal which 
lay buried in the Swedish nineties. 

Naturally, Gosse was not the only English person who had come into 
early contact with modern Swedish literary developments. But almost 
without exception the others had followed the example of Gosse, surveying 
the Swedish field from the Continental side of Oresund, or more often, from 
the other side of the mountain ridge which divides the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Those who had ventured any farther belonged, as a rule, to the 
haphazard class of literary vagabonds and their occasional captures, when 
introduced to the English reading public, generally took the shape of 
freakish experiments, assuring failure in advance. The translation was poor. 
The paper was poor. The binding was poor. There was an air of genial and 
well-meant amateurishness, of melancholic and faint-hearted back-street 
speculation, about the whole thing. Strindberg, in this respect, was parti- 
cularly unfortunate. 

Strindberg was in England, for a period of about half a century, attended 

__ by an especially troublesome manifestation of Nemesis. In Sweden he was, 
_ more than anything else, a healthy and invigorating element in the air. 
_ Abroad, and more pronouncedly in London, he came to exert an aston- 
ishingly strong fascination on cranks of different species. This, to a marked 
degree, became his undoing in England. 
It was, as is well known, the considered opinion of the best literary 
- doctors, the kind of literary doctor that Gosse would meet, that Strindberg 
_ was mad. He appeared, indeed, very anxious to say so himself. He often 
expressed the belief that he would end in a lunatic asylum. A normally 
_ sane person may be tempted to write down these queer and fairly constant 
_ self-revelations as compromising and confirming evidence against the con- 
fessor, but it may be urged, in contradiction, that Strindberg’s reason for 
_ his extravagant, and unfulfilled, predictions was far from absurd. He was 
so absolutely convinced that the world he contemplated was turned 
upside down (and for this conviction of his there may also be an arguable 
~ case), that it seemed clear to him that either he himself or everybody else 
must be standing on his head. And he was generous enough to suppose, 
at least in his gentler moments, that he himself was the one who happened 
_ to be in the uncomfortable position. 
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Sometimes he raved and, in his indomitable passion for truth, laid 
bare his tormented soul in a fashion shocking to the untroubled mind. 
But in stating this it is only fair to mention, in passing, that all his life 
Shakespeare and Dickens remained to him models of literary achievement, 
a noteworthy trait of abiding sanity in a man so crazy. The fact is that 
Strindberg was to the mth degree an artist. He was fond of allowing himself, 
now and then, to be carried away by almost any whimsical fancy. If he 
had been living to-day, he would, I am afraid, be under a slight suspicion of 
having, perhaps, too keen an eye for publicity. Le plasdoyer d’un fou, 
the Confessions of a Madman, which first brought him to English notice, 
was obviously a conscious effort to shock the bourgeois sense of propriety 
but, as a piece of publicity, it failed disastrously in England. It fatally over- 
stepped the mark. Strindberg became a man with a label. Whatever he did, 
he continued to occupy the dubious place of honour of a madman who 
could write. Only the cranks were really delighted. 

There were, of course, others who felt the presence of genius in this the 
greatest of all Swedish writers of all times, but even their distinguished 
admiration could not free Strindberg of that notorious soupcon of Blooms- 
bury eccentricity which had become his unconquerable handicap. 

At one period of his life Strindberg was very eager to obtain a hearing in 
England. He was disappointed and one of the chief reasons was his light- 
heartedness in commissioning translations. Few authors have been more 
tragically misrepresented than Strindberg to the English public. He was 
first of all a dramatist and as a dramatist his chief strength lies in his 
dialogue. But in the early English, or mostly American, translations, now 
to be discovered in mildewed copies in Charing Cross Road, practically all 
of the tremendous force of his dialogue has been conjured away. If one 
makes the experiment of translating one of these curious translations back 
into Swedish one is faced with a completely new Strindberg. The subtleties, 
or hammerblows, of his original lines have given place to a peevish bickering. 
His misanthropy becomes intolerable, as the misanthropy of any cliattering 
ape loquacious person must become. He seems very much like a whiner and 
a bore. 

Strindberg very rarely attracts spontaneously. Selma Lagerléf, who 
appeared later in the field, possesses, in the view of most people, an 
innate charm which not even a careless or artless translation can quench. 
Still, a critic of the late Professor J. G. Robertson’s unmatched competence 
expressed the conviction that her full literary stature could not be justly 
measured by the first English translations of her Gosta Berling and other 
tales. It would not be very difficult to show the unfortunate effects on a 
literary work of an uncongenial translation. The late Mr. J. B. Fagan, a 
brilliant and sympathetic man of the theatre, produced, a few years ago, 
Strindberg’s Spook Sonata at Oxford and, shortly afterwards, the Ghost 
Sonata inthe West End. It was, in fact, thesame play but there were, none the 
less, two essentially different performances. Mr. Fagan had been persuaded 
by the first text into a belief that a strongly accentuated tendency towards 
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pretentious artificiality was an unavoidable part of Strindberg. When he was 
provided with a revised translation by the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foun- 
dation in London, the whole spirit and style of the production was 
thoroughly changed. It became a fresh thing. 

The Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation came into being thanks to a 
generous impulse by Mr. Bernard Shaw, on the spur of the moment 
when he was officially informed of the Swedish Academy’s decision to 
award him the Nobel Prize. He immediately expressed the wish that 
the money should be devoted to the purpose of translating into English, 
Swedish books and plays of recognized distinction, those of Strindberg in 
the first place. This magnificent act of Parnassian charity has made it 
possible to repair from year to year earlier deficiencies of the past. But the 
chief importance of an institution of this kind lies, of course, in what it can 
do, after having paid due tribute to the most prominent authors of a 
previous era, for living writers of standing. In the present state of lively 
competition in the book market there may be little danger that any real 
work of genius will be overlooked anywhere but there will always be a 
place for supplementary activities of an uncommercial type. 

Sir Edmund Gosse was a discoverer and a pioneer and he will always be 
remembered with respect and admiration in Scandinavia. He turned the 
eyes of the English-speaking world to a literary terra incognita but he was 
not born to map it out. His subjectiveness limited his views. The Oxford 
Book of Scandinavian Verse, published ten years ago, is a case in point. 
His personal idiosyncrasies and strictly individual point of view led him 
there into a rather startling exercise of independent critical judgment. 
His estimates had very little in common with those of any other literary 
commentator on Swedish poetry, whether native or foreign. ‘To take only 

- one instance, Karlfeldt, the Nobel Prize winner, one of Sweden’s finest 
and most original poets, was ignored, while Ossiannilsson, a poet of 
creditable dexterity, but in no respect of the same standing, was 
__ introduced as the particularly bright star of the Swedish poetical firmament. 
- Others were, therefore, destined to follow up the initiative taken by 
F Gosse, chief among them being Gosse’s collaborator in the Scandinavian 
_ Department of London University, Professor Robertson. 
Robertson combined an unparalleled insight with unusual learning. 
_ And he also possessed an infinite capacity for taking pains, amounting to 
- genius. Gosse was always the influential literary man of the world. 
Robertson was completely unworried by those cares that always dog the 
__ steps of a literary politician. Robertson saw and felt the genius, and universal 
spiritual import of Strindberg, and in a masterly analysis of the rebellious 
_ Swede he placed him in his proper European perspective. Swedenborg 
also attracted Robertson, as he had Strindberg himself. In Swedish 
- literature Swedenborg and Strindberg stand out as rare incarnations of 
- certain mysterious qualities in the Swedish spirit. _ “ 
At the time of his death, Robertson was engaged in writing a history of 
Swedish literature, the first one in English. It is gratifying to learn that, 
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since it was not granted to him to finish it, it had progressed far enough 
to be completed by another hand. 

The task of Robertson was easier than that of Gosse, for he appeared 
when the eighties and nineties had already passed into history, and no 


frenzied agitation disturbed his mind. 
~ Both served the same cause, in their different ways, and both will hold 
a special niche in the sanctum of Swedish letters. 
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“IF YOU CAN’T BE GOOD, BE CAUTIOUS” 
T. O. BEACHCROFT 


N old Lycett lorry came lumberingly into a garage near the 

Great West Road. This was a ramshackle place with a draughty 

concrete yard, corrugated iron roofs, and doors hanging by a 

single hinge. It was much used by lorry drivers as port of call 
for a chat. 

“Hullo, Tom,” said a garage hand to the driver of the lorry. ‘ You 
haven’t been this way lately.” 

“Hullo,” said Tom. ‘‘ Cheero, everyone. Ill have six gallons of the 
usual, please ; and perhaps Bessie will give me a cup of tea, if I promise 
her a kiss.” 

Presently ‘Tom, sitting in the cab of his lorry and stirring his tea with a 
pencil, shouted: ‘‘ Did you hear about that young fellow that works for 
our crowd—Bob Curtain ? Curt, we all call him. He’s been up before the 
magistrates to-day.” 

*“ No, go on,”’ said the garage hand. ‘‘ What for—speeding ? ”’ 

“No,” said Tom. “‘ It wasn’t anything to do with driving. He’s a bit of 
a lad.” | 

At that moment a second Lycett lorry swung into the filling station, 
rather too fast, scattering a heap of gravel and a couple of buckets. It pulled 
up with a jerk, almost striking the tailboard of Tom’s lorry. It was Curt. 

“‘ Hullo, young fellow,” said Tom. “‘ How did you get on to-day ? So 
they didn’t put you in quod?” 

Curt got out of his lorry and glared at him without answering. He began 


to lounge round the yard with his hands in his pockets. 


** No,” he said at length. “‘ Nor they won't.” 

** Well,’ said Tom. ‘‘ What was it all about ? What was the trouble ? ” 
_ “Nothing. All a lot of rot. Just those blasted bobbies trying to put me 
wrong.” 

© But what was the charge ?”’ said Tom. “If it isn’t a rude answer. If 
you don’t mind my asking.” 

** No, I don’t mind,” said Curt. ‘‘ Why should I ? It was carrying a gun 


_ without a licence, if you want to know.” 


Tom pushed his cap off his forehead, and shook his head. “ Well,” said 


_ the garage hand, “‘ you’re a funny one. What on earth do.you want with a 
33 


n? 
“No harm in it,” said Curt. “I’m just interested in firearms, that’s 


“‘ What did the magistrate say ?” 
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‘Oh, a lot of stuff. He tried to make the most of it. Anybody’d have 
thought I’d committed a crime. A lot of talk about getting into bad com- 
pany. I didn’t listen to half of it.” 

‘Well, it’s all right, isn’t it ?” said Tom. “ He let you off scot free ? ” 

“No, he didn’t. I was bound over. I’ve got to go and report every bloody 
month.” 

‘“‘ Well, there’s no great harm in that.” 

“Yes, there is,” said Curt. “ That’s just the swine of it. Didn’t I tell 
you I’d got a better job ?”’ 

** I do remember something. What was it ?” 

‘Tt was up in Manchester ; that’s what it was, driving a taxi for a cha 
I know. It was a good opening. Now this has mucked everything up. f 
can’t take it.” 

Curt went on mouching round the yard with his hands in his pockets. 
“Damn fools,”’ he said. ‘‘ Damned swines. I tell you what it is, Tom. 
Those swines of police: once they’ve got their hands on you, they mean 
to get you. They mean to put you wrong. I’d like to get hold of that fool 
of a magistrate.” 

** Well,” said Tom. ‘‘ I’m sorry. Bad luck. Still, if you can’t be good, be 
cautious. That’s what I always tell my kids. ‘ Be good if you can; but if 
you can’t, be cautious.’ ” 

A silence followed this. 

** Well,” said Tom after a while. ‘‘ Where are you for to-night, Curt ? 
Bristol ? ” ; 

Taunton,” said Curt. “ I’ve got a load of petrol—hundreds of gallons. 
Some muck the boss has got hold of cheap.” 

“‘T’m on that game, too. I’ve got to go and pick my load up, then I’ll be 
getting along.”’ 

“ Right,” said Curt. “ We’re meeting at the usual place later on. That 
fellow Sid’s coming.” 

“Tl be there,” said Tom. “‘ Cheer up ; you’ll be all right.” 

Curt nodded. He cranked up his lorry and moved off; but after driving 
for a few minutes, decided to wait on the Great West Road for Tom to 
catch him up. He wanted to unburden himself. 

It was now the brown dusk of an October twilight. Lights began to gleam 
in the evening. A brooding silence fell, and was shattered, and fell again as” 
an occasional lorry crashed by on the first stage of its long night journey. 

The river’s vaporous breath swirled up from Kew, from Gunnersbury, 
from Brentford. It coiled round the lamps and across the tattered half- 
made roads and dying fields. Curt shuddered. He felt the raw edge of the 
mist against his skin. Its looming shapes hung before him, filling his mind 
with vague fears of the police, of the bosses, and the power they held over 
es whole life. | 

resently he found a man in a mackintosh was looking up i 
of the lorry, and asking for a lift. oup he 
“Get up if you like,” said Curt, rousing himself. ‘‘ She’s not exactly 
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one of those super-luxury coaches, still, she gets along somehow. Where 
do you want to go to?” | 

“Oh, west,” said the other. 

Curt laughed. ‘“‘ West ?” he said. ‘‘ That seems a bit uncertain. I mean, 
do you want to go to Bath or Cardiff or Salisbury ?. They’re all west from 
here. Where are you aiming for ? ” 

“Where are you going ?” said the stranger. 

“Oh, me; I’m going down past Bristol; but I’m meeting one or two 
pals half-way, and we might find something to do.” 

He found the stranger staring at him. 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ he said. “‘ We have to do something to amuse 
ourselves. A lot of chaps, who drive lorries, don’t get home for a week or 
more together, so we arrange meeting-places on the road.” 

“* What for ?” 

“Oh, just for a bit of a talk ; you get to feel a bit cut off when you live 
and sleep on one of these barrows for days together. The married men feel 
it most. All this night-driving, too ; it works on you. 

“Of course, the bosses try to stop our meetings, but then they do so 
many things against the Act all the time, what the hell can they expect ? ” 

*““ Do they ? ” said the stranger. ‘‘ What sort of things ? You mean they 
keep you on too long hours ? ” 

“Yes, of course I do,”’ said Curt angrily. “‘ You aren’t on their side, are 
you ? Because if you are you can get a lift off somebody else, see ? I'll pull 
up right away.” 

He began to slow down. 

“ All right, mate. That’s all right,” the stranger said hastily. “‘ It isn’t 
my trade, you see. I was only asking.” : 

“Well, I’m telling you. How would you like to drive fifty-seven hours, 


on a stretch, with only three hours off the whole time? That’s what 


happened to a London man last week. I knew him slightly ; chap who lived 
round Dalston way. Then he crashed, and got killed. At the inquest it 
came out that he’d been driving for fifty-seven hours without sleep. He 
leaves a wife and kiddies. He was quite a young chap, not much older than 
me. How would you like that ?” 

The stranger made no answer. hes ee =: 
“Bit thick, isn’t it ?” said Curt. ‘ Bit bloody thick, isn’t it ? By God, it 
makes me see red. They’re all the same, all these bosses. To hell with 
_ them! An extra quid’s worth more to them than a man’s happiness, ora 
man’s life. And the police are simply there to back them up. That s what I 
say. Throat-cutting would be a damn sight too good for them. 

_ The stranger still made no answer. 1 

It was now quite dark. They rushed along in that narrow and lonely 
world that closes round night-drivers. They sped through an endless silent 
~ tunnel—a cave of darkness. The yellow light of the headlamps flashed on 
the ribbed walls and roofs to this side and that, as deep banks and hedges 
streamed past. Trees, remote and still, stood for an instant before them, 
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their leaves showing faint and dusty in the light. Then they vanished: 
The headlamps bored and bored through the darkness of the tunnel. 
Occasionally a fast-moving car slipped quietly by them. 

The stranger watched Curt as his talk ran on and on. He was a young 
man, twenty-three or twenty-four at the most. He was good-looking, 
unshaved, unwashed, with black oily smears on his forehead and face. His 
hair flew in the wind, and he lounged at ease behind his wheel, driving 
the lorry with reckless speed and skill. He talked ceaselessly, seeming to 
keep only half his attention on the yellow rings of light, and the wall of 
darkness ahead. 

They scraped a corner, two wheels mounting a bank and tilting the 
lorry up at a sharp angle. 

‘All right, all right,” said Curt. ‘‘ Don’t get windy. It’s this blasted 
steering. You just ought to feel the back-lash. I tighten up the ball joints 
after every journey. The worm-and-segment’s not too good, either ; takes 
a bit of getting used to. Of course the boss got her cheap, and he’s never 
spent a penny on repairs yet.” 

** How are the brakes ? ”’ said the stranger. 

“‘ Brakes ?””’ said Curt. “‘ They’re comic. I oughtn’t to take her out on 
the road like this at all, really. The hand brake acts on the back wheel, 
only it doesn’t act. And I don’t like using the foot brake much ; it puts too 
much strain on the rear gear-box bearing.” | 

*‘ Why don’t you drive slower ?” said the stranger. “‘ Be more careful.” 

** Hell’s bells,” said Curt. ‘‘ You couldn’t drive much slower. Still, I 
expect you’re wise. A pal of mine was telling me to be cautious only to-day. 
What he said to me was: ‘ If you can’t be good, be cautious.’ Don’t you 
think that’s a pretty good way of putting it?” 

The stranger said nothing. 

“Well,” said Curt, “I think it 7s; especially when the police are such 
swine. They love to get it in for you.” 

“What makes you say that ? ” 

‘Because they are,” said Curt angrily. “TIl tell you what’s been 
happening to me.” He drew the lorry up at the side of the road and looked 
intently down the long moonlit stretch in front of him. ) 

“Or perhaps I won’t tell you,” he said. “ I’m afraid I’ll have to put you 
off here—I’ve got to meet some friends of mine.” ; 

As the stranger was getting down, another lorry lumbered by. It was. 
Tom, and he leaned out of the cab, and waved to Curt. 

“Look here,” said Curt, after he’d gone out of sight. “‘ We’re getting 
near Savernake. This is all Lord Harleigh’s Estate round here ; if you care 
to wait a bit, you'll get another lift. Sorry I can’t take you any farther.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the other man. “I shall do fine.” 

** So long,” said Curt. “‘ Good luck, old man.” 

He let in his clutch, and with many jolts the transmission took up the 
load and the lorry started forward. In a mile or two he swung off into a 
side lane and nosed cautiously along. It was little more than a soft grassy 
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track. The trees of a thick wood bordered it on each side—their branches 
scraping and slapping the lorry as it passed. Then his headlights picked 
out dark, bulky shapes under the boughs, and he pulled up. As his eyes 
became accustomed to the clouded moonlight, he saw there were two other 
lorries waiting for him. 

“ Hullo,” said Curt. ‘‘ Cheerio, Tom. Hullo, Sid, how’s things ? ” 

Sid was on the road from Bristol up to London. He had brought a friend 
with him, a butcher’s assistant from Bristol, who wanted a night out. 
Curt promised to take the butcher back to Bristol by the morning. 

“Who was that you were talking to when I passed ?”’ said Tom. 

“Oh, just a chap I’d given a lift to,” said Curt. 

“You're a fool to go picking up with people,” said Sid. ‘“ As long as 
you didn’t start blabbing to him ? 

“Of course not,”’ said Curt. ‘ What do you take me for ? I think I’ll 
turn round right away,” he went on. “‘ Might as well get it done.” 

After a lot of manceuvring he backed his lorry round. 

“‘ Aren’t you chaps going to turn?” he said, getting down. 

“Why ?” said Sid. ‘“ Plenty of time later. Are you getting windy ?”’ 

Sid was a country chap by birth—yet he looked more of a townee than 
either of the others. His hair was black, and smoothed back, and he wore a 
bright-coloured jumper, and a ring on his signet finger. 

__ They spoke all the time in low voices, saying as little as they could. 
Presently they fell silent. 

“Well,” said Curt. “ Shall we start ?”’ 

“Might as well,” said Sid. “‘ Rouse up, Tom.” 

** Not me, Sid,” said Tom, who was sitting with his feet up in the cab 
of his lorry. “ I’m not in this. I’ve got a wife and two kids at home.” 

— ** Come on,”’ said Sid. “ It’s only a bit of sport.” 

| *‘ Not me,” said Tom. ‘‘ You’d better buck up. It’ll be daylight soon.” 
Curt left Tom in his lorry, and walked off with the others in the darkness. 
_ His heart was beating as they went. 

; “‘ What’s the idea?” he whispered to Sid. “‘ Same as last time ? ” 
Yes,” said Sid. ‘‘ That, and a bit more. Don’t talk. There’s the torch ; 
: keep by me, I know this place like a book.” 

___ Sid moved so quickly and quietly in the dense darkness under the trees 


it was hard to keep track of him. Curt could feel the other fellow, the 
butcher, somewhere close by, though he couldn’t see him. 

Suddenly Sid crouched down. 
_ Wait,” he said. He touched Curt’s arm. ‘‘ Quick, you fool.” 

Curt knew what to do. He shone the electric torch full on the branches 
_ of the tree about him. In the sudden glare, it seemed that the whole tree 
was as full of roosting pheasants as a hen-house. They showed up black 
and flustered in the sudden light. ; 

Sid at once fired into the tree point-blank, with a sawn-off sporting gun. 
There was an immense crash of noise, which filled the whole night with 
‘repeated echoings : wings beat and branches rustled. 
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Curt felt a touch on his arm. 

“lve got two,” said Sid. ‘‘ Quick, we’d better move away from here.” 

After a little while they stopped and Sid gave Curt the dead birds. 

‘“‘ This is a good place,” said Sid. ‘‘ Let’s try again.”’ : 

“That shooting will bring along every keeper in the place,” said Curt. 
““'That’s enough for one night. I always said it was a damfool way.” 

“Don’t get milky,” said Sid. “‘ Put the light on.” 

Another tree was silhouetted : the gun crashed again. They got another 
bird. 

“Christ !”? said Sid a moment later. ‘“‘ There’s someone coming.” 
They lay stockstill. Curt could feel his heart in the roots of his tongue. 
The footsteps were coming nearer. ; 

They heard a voice call. Sid whispered : ‘‘ They’re coming this way.” 

Suddenly there was a light in the trees, and the voices were right on 
top of them. 

“Run! ” said Sid. 

Curt found himself at once alone, running over the broken ground in 
pitch darkness. There were loud shouts and lights just behind, and he 
hurled the two birds away as he ran. He plunged into brambles, which 
slashed his face and his clothes. 

He fought with the clinging brambles frenziedly, as if they had been 
hands in the darkness holding him. He felt they nearly had him now. He’d 
let himself in for it this time. What was going happen ? 

Then he was clear of the brambles and running on open grass skirting 
the side of the wood. He saw sheep starting up in the darkness across a 
field. Then he found he was no longer being followed. He lay for a while 
in the deepest shadow, till the distant voices and movements died right 
away. 

After wandering in the woods for another half-hour, he found his way 
to the lorries. The others were still missing. 

“*'You’re a damn fool,” ‘Tom said, when he told him what had happened. 
“Why can’t you keep out of this sort of thing for a bit ?” 

They waited, Curt only anxious now to get away as quickly as possible. 
Presently they heard voices. | 

The clouds were clearing and the moonlight grew brighter every 
moment. They saw Sid and the other man coming towards them dragging’ 
a heavy burden. 

“* What the hell ” said Tom. | 

It was the carcase of a newly-killed last season’s lamb. Tom took a look 
at it and went to the handle of his lorry. 

‘When it comes to sheep-stealing,”’ he said, “‘ I’m going.” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry,” said Sid. ‘‘ What d’you think I brought a 
butcher with me for ? You stay and have a joint off it, Tom.” | 

* Not me,” said Tom. 

“ Look here,”’ said Sid to Curt. “ You’re going to take this bloke back 
to Bristol, aren’t you ? He knows just where to sell this bit of mutton.” 
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“Tl get you retail prices for it,” said the butcher. 

“ Right,” said Sid. “ We'll just sling it on Curt’s lorry.” 

“All right,” said Curt, watching them, but his heart sank. 

“ Don’t you take it,’’ said Tom. 

“Shut your mouth,” said Sid. “‘ He’ll take it.” 

“Don’t you take it,” said Tom. 

“All right,” said Curt. “T’ll take it. Let’s move off. I’ve had enough 
for one night.” 

“It’s easy,” said Sid. “ We'll do it again.” He spoke with perfect 
assurance. 

Curt started up his lorry. But as the engine fired and banged into life 
in the night silence, they heard the sound of another car. All listened, 
looking at each other without speaking. “It’s only a car passing in the 
distance,”’ Curt thought. But what if it were something else—someone 
who’d got wind of them? The sound was coming nearer. Then he saw 
headlights flash. In another moment a car bumped slowly into view along 
the rough lane. 

“ Christ |” said Sid. “‘ That’s a police car—a Morris.” 

__ Curt leaped into the driving-seat of his lorry, raced the engine, and let 
in the clutch. He had the sheep: and his was the only one of the three 
lorries which faced the way of escape. : 

As the car approached his lorry jerked forward. In the glare of his head- 
lights Curt recognized the man who had travelled with him, and he could 

_ see now that he had plainclothes man written all over him. 

“The swine,” he said to himself. : 

After a few minutes of rough work, he turned out into the main 

_road. He was on a long straight stretch, dipping and rising in the moon- 

light. With the accelerator jammed against the footboards he was soon 

doing fifty down the slopes. Then he saw the headlights of the other car 

“rising and dipping behind him. He was being chased. Soon he knew the 

car behind was coming up quickly. The headlights began to lighten the 

road all round him. He crashed and thundered down the hills, swerving 
from side to side of the road to prevent them passing. Every bolt in the 
old Lycett banged and rattled. The wheel kicked violently in his hands, 

80 that he could hardly hold it. He was only waiting for something to go. 

__ The deep shadows of the trees and banks tumbled by him, writhing as 

they went; streaming, interlacing, barring his way. The black silhouette 

of his own lorry hovered beside him. He felt the car drawing nearer : he 
felt hands closing in on him. Dark fears of punishment, imprisonment, 
bubbled up from his lowest level. What would they do with him? — 

_ He clutched the wheel more firmly. The other car was right on him. A 

‘side turning rushed towards him, and he wrenched his lorry round. It 

‘struck a bank, swayed at a sickening angle, and then was on the road 

again. The turning was a narrow lane, climbing steeply. 

He heard shouts behind him and knew that the other car had overshot 


the turning. He raced his engine in low gear, climbing slowly. By the time — 
q 2c 
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he had reached the top of the hill he saw the lights coming after him once | 
more. 

Then he was rushing thirty, forty, fifty miles an hour again, holding | 
desperately to a narrow, dropping road that overhung a deep valley. The 
road on his nearside vanished into sheer emptiness. 

The engine began to pop back in the carburettor. Curt knew there was | 
plenty of petrol and he had cleaned the pipes and filters recently. An inlet 
valve must have burnt out or stuck. He muttered curses to himself. 

Then he could see a flame through the floorboards, where the clutch 
pedal came through. As he glanced down, it was spreading. He opened the 
offside door in readiness. He tried the brakes, but they made no difference. 

‘T shall be dead before they get me,” he thought. ‘‘ I shall be dead in 
five minutes.”’ 

He heard a loud metallic crash against the bottom of the crank case. At 
the same instant he found the steering wheel twisting loosely in his hands. 
“The track rod’s gone,” he thought. “ That’s the end.” 

His lorry leapt up the offside bank at fifty miles an hour ; it lurched off 
and rushed at the other edge. Curt tried to jump clear, and saw the clouds 
and stars beneath his feet. ‘Then the lorry came over on top of him—a huge 
black hurtling mass... . . 

At the same instant the Morris car, with a dry skid and a scream of 
brakes, drew up in his tracks. ‘Two men flung the door open and began to 
climb out. For a second or so they watched in silence, appalled at what they 
saw. . 

With slow crash after crash the three-ton lorry plunged down into the 
valley, turning over and over. It came to rest, and instantly a column of 
red flame rose straight in the darkness as the petrol exploded into fire. 
Pg it turned to smoke, and fitful bursts of flame thirty and forty feet 
high. 

“Good God,” said one of the policemen. “‘ That’s the end of him.” 

“Young fool, young fool.” 

They began to stumble quickly down the hill in the darkness and in a 
moment were lost to sight. | 

Curt watched them vanish. He was lying beside the hedge where he had 
been thrown as the lorry overturned. He found he was quite unhurt. 
Trembling and dazed he began to walk away as fast as he could. i 

“Now,” he thought, “if I don’t get clear, I deserve to be put inside. 
It’ll be an hour before they find I’m not in that blaze-up.” 

The gleam of the flames grew fainter and fainter as he left them behind. 

“Pll get up to Manchester,” he told himself. “‘ I'll have to change my 
name. With luck they’ll never find me.” | 

Ten minutes later he had left the fire out of sight, hidden by a shoulder 
of the hill. | 

“They'll never get me,” Curt said out loud in the darkness. “I shall 
always get away with it. Watch me.” 
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STALBRIDGE RECTORY 
By LLEWLYN POWYS 


REMEMBER once at Montacute asking my father many questions 
about his boyhood at Stalbridge. From my earliest childhood every 
scrap of information about my grandfather or about my father’s life at 
Stalbridge had been cherished by me. The mere mention of the name 

of the stately old Dorset market town had the power of stirring my imagi- 
nation. My grandfather, who was born in the eighteenth century, only 
six years after the death of Dr. Johnson, held the living of Stalbridge from 
1837 to 1869, and was buried in the churchyard there at the age of eighty, 
the same age reached by my father who died in 1923. 

With the burial of my father in the Montacute churchyard, it seemed that 
the family memories of Stalbridge must be for ever at an end. This has 
proved far from the truth. Recently, I happened to meet a native of Stal- 
bridge, Mr. Henry Habershon, whose passion for the village and all that 
is connected with it amounts to an obsession. I have never known anyone 
with such an infatuation for the place of his birth, anyone who husbands 
with such tenacity, such depth of emotion his long, long memories. The 
very trees, the very stones of Stalbridge are sacred to him. As my grand- 
father was the Rector of his natal village for the first quarter of Mr. 
Habershon’s life the Powys family is closely associated with his youthful 
illusions. Here, therefore, against all chance I had discovered someone 
who preserved in his melancholy head an inexhaustible store of ancient 
remembrances, capable of being transmitted to me as clear as if they had 
happened yesterday. He described to me my grandfather’s carriage, 
recollecting even the precise livery of his postilion, so that I was able to 
see as plain as in an old print the coach starting away from the Rectory 
gate for my grandmother to take the air through Marnhull, “‘ passing by 
little Charley’s favourite oak tree,”’ or for her to pay a call on Mrs. Yeatman 
at Stock House. 

From an absolute oblivion he could snatch back the very name of my 
grandfather’s dog, and tell me how when he barked the echo could be 
heard by those walking in the street. He told of meeting my father and my 
Uncle Littleton one winter on the Sherborne Road, “‘beating the snow off 
the high hedges with their sticks,” and this casual reference, dropped 
without premeditation, seemed to give me a glimpse of my father’s boyhood 
as though I myself had witnessed the incident with my own eyes, so 
convincing in its naturalness and yet so difficult to connect with the dignity 
of my father’s later years. He told of how my uncle challenged “ the worst 
eae in Stalbridge” to a boxing-match behind the tall wall of the 

ectory garden, and how the men were astonished at the number of 
rounds and the amount of punishment that my uncle, a mere youth, had 
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taken, and how when in the end he was “ knocked out,”’ Mr. Habershon, 
who was bringing water from a nearby cattle trough, heard him say ‘“‘ Don’t 
let the old man know.” In a letter to me this survivor from early Victorian 
times records the first occasion that he ever saw my father and uncle, and 
for me, a man of fifty, this recollection seems to penetrate into a past age 
beyond calculation. 

“ The first time I can remember of seeing the two young gentlemen was 
when I was a small lad going past the old Cross, I looked up Gold Street and 
I saw a large donkey with panniers on its back and one young gentleman in 
each and a man in charge, Sam Shepherd, who was living then in one of 
“ne Powys cottages on the top of Gold Street, known as the Knap in those 

ays.” 

I discovered a reference to this very donkey—under what exact parcel 
of Stalbridge turf are its long bones even now turning to dust ?—in one 
of my grandmother’s notebooks, describing how my uncle, when he was 
still unable to speak, would pull at his own baby ears to emphasize to 
my grandmother his satisfaction in the exaggerated length of the tall 
beast’s ears. She tells too with pride how my uncle before he was twelve 
months old would recognize my grandfather’s step coming down the fine 
old staircase of Stalbridge Rectory and would cry out “‘ Papa! Papa! ”’ 

Amongst some old family letters I came upon one from Dr. Harper, the 
celebrated headmaster of Sherborne, the moral tone of which, so in advance 
of his age, matches some of Dr. Arnold’s communications. 


King’s School. 
Sherborne. 
May roth. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am always at home of sheer necessity and it is part and parcel of my daily work 
to talk over such matters as those now concerning your boy. I am very sorry that 
he has chosen the army. I am always sorry for every boy who does so, not only 
because it is no profession in reality but also because of the temptations into which 
he is so thrust. However in many points your lad is fit for a soldier and will be a 
straightforward brave fellow under any circumstances. . 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. D. Harper. 


It interests me to remember that while my grandfather was at Stalbridge, 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, whose character I so much admire, was 


_ the Rector of Durweston farther down the Stour. There could scarcely 


have been two men more different. In spite of his academic honours, for 


he won “a first” in both the classical and the mathematical tripos at 
Cambridge, my grandfather had an extremely simple nature, and I do 
not suppose ever had the slightest misgivings on the score of the social 
injustices of his period. Along with most of his contemporaries he seems to 
have taken the existing order of things as inevitable. He was, however, of 
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a generous nature and gave a great deal of money away, never, so one old 


village woman told me, stepping out of the Rectory gate without a purse 
full of half-crowns to meet any unexpected call upon his charity. 

While on a visit to London he met some of his Cambridge friends on 
their way to present a University address to the young Queen. He hired 
appropriate robes and went with them to the palace. 


We went to Buckingham House about 2 o’clock and were in due time ushered 
into the Throne Room, where sat Victoria having at the left hand Prince Albert 
with divers other notables. I was fortunate enough to get a good place and saw 
the Queen and Prince well. The Prince is good-looking much like an English 
gentleman, as for her Majesty, I cannot say that her personal appearance is very 
engaging or imposing, but Pipsey will utter one of her indignant grunts, if I speak 
with less admiration than she deems fitting. The Duchess of Sutherland sat apart, 
retired, and looked a Queen, “‘ aye, every inch a Queen.” 

The Ministers of State were present and on the whole it was very well to have 
for once been present at such a Spectacle. The Yeoman of the Guard and Beefeaters 
in the ancient costume were arranged in a picturesque manner in the Halls and on 
the staircases. The rush of the carriages was most awful, and the pressure through 
the gateways quite dangerous, reminding me forcibly of the contending crowds 
in my Proctorial Days at Cambridge. 

I suppose I shall stay to Friday and shall hope to find my way back to the good 
old Rectory by dinner time. 

I am your most attached and affectionate, 
L. C. Powys. 


There are more intimate scripts that my father used to preserve in the 
tall study desk at which it was his custom to stand when he composed his 
sermons, and these writings show clearly that my grandfather possessed a 
deeply religious mind. All through his long life he never for one single 
moment doubted that he was under the care of an attentive deity. As a 
young man he had a bad fall from his horse at his home at Achurch in 
Northamptonshire and he puts on record his gratitude for his escape. 


Again as a man of forty, when he was a Fellow of Corpus, he had a serious | 


misadventure. Sitting in his panelled rooms in the Old Court of the 
College—rooms which in my time were used by the present Bishop of 
Derby—he makes this entry : 


Another providential interposition. Much bruised by the wheel of my gig crushing 
me against the wall but thro’ Mercy not materially injured. While I live will I praise - 


i 


the Lord. May I have grace to use the life which Thou so frequently preserves to” 


My Glory in Christ Jesus. 


Lastly at Stalbridge in the cold winter of 1864 he mentions falling outside 
the house of a certain Mr. Lewis, and inscribes these words at the end of 


the old service book that he used all through his life : 


Jan. 20. Thrown down heavily on the Pavement and stone step at Mr. Lewis : 
but providentially preserved from serious injury ; all thanks and praise to Him 


who watches over His servant both in body and soul. He keepeth all our Bones so 
that Not one of them is broken. 
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THE RECTOR OF STALBRIDGE 
Wood Engraving by GERTRUDE M. Powys 


To my mind, however, the most interesting of my grandfather’s papers 
is a small parchment on which in the year after the battle of Waterloo, at 
the age of twenty-six, he makes a formal dedication of himself to the 
service of God. “‘ So that I may become a blessing to my generation,” is 
one of the simple phrases he uses. As a schoolboy at Winchester, he had 
_ spent “‘idle and unprofitable days’ and steadfastly resolves to live for 
God’s Glory rather than “ for my own selfish ease and gratification.”’ 

This document, sealed with his crest, seems to have represented in his 
mind a kind of testamentary declaration of the spiritual purpose which was 
- moving him at that period in his career, and which, in truth, was to direct 
his life for more than fifty years still to come. ‘To me the devout words on 
this faded paper, already one hundred and eighteen years old, seem 
infinitely affecting. It is as though I were permitted to look at, to handle 
even, the scroll that had served as my grandfather’s passport across the 

Delectable Mountains to the very gates of the Celestial City. 
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In these days, when the hazard of life becomes every year more apparent, 
how restorative to take sanctuary in the sound pastures of such a village 
as was Stalbridge in Queen Victoria’s reign; when, under the persuasive 
influence of age-long human usage, every cranny of life was well caulked 
with the honest clay of wont and habit and bright polished with the 
shining resin of an unquestioning Faith. Those long slow years knew no 
treachery. Clearly I can see them pass into eternity. ] can see my aunt 
Philippa, my father’s half-sister; the Pipsey of my grandfather’s letter, 
at the age of eight holding in her nursery at Christmastime a reception 
for the “ poor old women of the village,” like a silver-slippered Princess 
enjoying the pleasing sensation of presenting each one of them with a 
new shilling out of her savings. I can hear the footsteps of my grandfather 
punctually every evening going up the broad staircase, flat silver candle- 
stick in hand. I can hear my father’s very voice calling to his brother from 
those old rooms, and can see him in the pantaloon trousers of the days 
bringing in the first primrose for my grandmother, a service of grace which 
in after years he never failed to do for my mother. I can see him running 
along through the hayseed meadows of midsummer to inspect his eel 
lines laid by the bank of some dark pool of the Stour, careful not to disturb 
the corncrake on her nest. Where was there opportunity for treason in 
such a life—son following father, son following father, in long generations 
of easy circumstance, with the confidence of an endless sequence of happy 
reunions beyond the grave ? What perfidy could there be in the agglomerate 
atomies that made up the yellow and black stripes of the September 
wasp’s abdomen as it hovered with drowsy murmur over the last King 
William pear at the bottom of the silver fruit basket ? It was my grand- 
father’s habit in winter and summer to dine at 3 p.m., a custom he had 
retained from his bachelor days at Cambridge. 

There were no misgivings, no uneasiness of conscience about society as it 
had been ordered under providence. Year after year my grandmother 
continued to fill her precious albums with spatterings of seaweed, with 
delicate paintings of spring flowers, of sea-shells; never, however, for- 
getting to see that Maria, the cook, put the tea-leaves that had been used 
from the beautiful drawing-room teapot out upon the wooden settle beyond 
‘‘ Dash’s ” kennel, so that poor people by merely opening the back gate, 
could fetch them away. ‘ 

In his old age at Weymouth when his mind was beginning to fail, my 
father one day mysteriously disappeared from his house. My sister 
remembered afterwards that he had said good-bye to her with unusual 
formality before setting out for his morning walk. Actually he had gone to 
Weymouth station, and procuring a ticket to Templecombe, had walked 
from there to Stalbridge presenting himself for tea in his old home where 
he was entertained with courtesy by his host. He had settled himself in the 
familiar parlour looking about him with a benevolent expression but 
spoke no word. 

In the late evening, thanks to the efforts of the station officials, news was 
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telegraphed that an aged clergyman had been sitting for several hours on 
the ‘Templecombe platform. He seemed to be in no trouble, his mind quiet 
and at peace, a happy old man who knew he was lost but who was content 
to wait in benign confidence for the moment when he would again be looked 
after, again be found, perhaps by his daughter, perhaps by his wife, 
perhaps by his mother. I have often speculated as to the exact nature of the 
impulse that prompted my father to undertake so unexpected an adventure. 
Did he simply wish to revive in his mind old memories of his childhood, 
to remind himself for the last time, before he entered the realm of dust and 
darkness, of the exact look of the mulberry tree, whose every bough he 
knew from climbing them as a boy ? Did he wish to see again where his 
baby garden had been at the end of the nut walk, with its well-watered 
mignonette and large grave-faced pansies, purple and yellow ? Or, as he 
approached nearer and nearer into his power, had Death, like an enchanter, 
cast a glamour over my father’s faltering imagination so that he really came 
to believe that he had only to go back to the house where he was born 
to be welcomed once more by his brother, by his mother, and by his father, 
past all expectation clothed again in the sweet flesh of life, united and 
happy in those dreaming rooms of the ancient Rectory of Stalbridge in 
Dorset ? 
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POETRY AND PROPAGANDA 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN.) 


IR,—Michael Roberts’s ‘‘ Poetry and Propaganda” in the last issue of THE 

Mercury explains something to me that so far has been a mystery. It explains — 
why the poems in THE Mercury of late—I mean the poems of Stephen Spender, 
Cecil Day Lewis, and all these other half-fledged songsters who pipe with such an — 
air of wearied age ere yet the shell has tumbled from each back—are not poems at all 
to men of 50 years like myself, who have cared for the arts and their expression all 
our lives. 

Perhaps it really is age that is the matter with old fellows like myself, for even the 
Sitwells and the Sassoons, who but a few years ago said to us “‘ Whaur’s your Keats — 
and Shelley noo?” have become vieux jeu to these new birds of Parnassus. 

I am a medical practitioner, meeting all kinds of men every day. I seek out always 
the working-men, the young working-men, to whom life is something more than beer 
and football and the movies. There is a good public library in this town whose librarian 
keeps it stocked with the best of modern poetry, essay and drama. These young men I 
speak of borrow the books and devour them passionately, read the excellent reviews 
(amongst them THE Mercury). Michael Roberts says in ‘“‘ Poetry and Propaganda ” 
(page 235 of THE Mercury): “ At least these poets are trying to bring poetry back 
into the life of the common man by bringing the life of the common man back into 
poetry.” This may be so, I cannot see any sign of it myself in their work. But if they 
are, why make it so hard for the common man (my young men as above), with their 
involved half-formed thought, their awkward cadences (or lack of cadence), their 
jettisoning of beauty overboard to make sea-room for a political idea that could be 
better expressed in prose ? Not one of my young men can make head or tail of what 
Spender, etc., are trying to say to them. Or if they do, they think it is just the usual 
meanderings of the young better-class old-school-tie dilettante who can’t get out of 
the wood because he will argue with the inanimate trees. “‘ Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” that is all we who care for poetry know or seek to know. Leave the politics 
to the Communist, the any-kind party man, the Fascist, and for God’s sake give us 
the beauty that was Keats. When one thinks of the Sonnets, and then looks in your — 
table of contents for the month and sees : 

Poetry : § 

WH oe ai Lilian Bowes Lyon : 

De ae eels 2 Stephen Spender f 

one just laughs; but the laugh is the angry fierce laugh of the man who, having 
seen his ATHEN=UM captured by the Lloyd-Georgites when the nation took it on, sees” 
now once again the last refuge of his soul, THE MERcury, about to be turned into an 
exercise-ground for halfling philosophers. 

It is significant of what I am trying to tell you that ‘‘ Captain Maru ” was the only 
thing that thrilled me in the Poets’ Corner this month. For God’s sake, sir, get back 
to sanity, the sanity that once produced that ever-blessed book, Modernism and 
Romance. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Kirk © 
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LORD ESHER 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury AND BOoKMaN.) 


IR,—It is a disappointment to find in Taz LoNDoN Mercury such a sentence as 

the end of Mr. Woolf’s review of the Journals and Letters of Reginald Viscount 
Esher. Discussing a phrase in one of the letters, “‘ the whole Tory Party to which he 
(the King) is naturally bound,” he describes it as “this great truth about the 
impartiality of the Crown in British politics.” The reasoning by which he selects 
one opinion of a Tory statesman of 20 years ago as an eternal truth is difficult to 
discover. Let us suppose that a member high in the councils of the Labour Party 
had said 10 years ago “ the policy of Moscow to which the Labour Party is naturally 
bound,” would Mr. Woolf admit that this was a great truth to which we could cling 
forever ? And what if an equally well-placed person had made a contradictory state- 
ment ? Even assuming that the phrase in Lord Esher’s letter was a true statement of 
the King’s attitude, unaltered by the political views of Lord Esher himself, there 
seems to be no valid reason why Mr. Woolf should assume the mantle of the Almighty 
and “‘ visit the sins of the fathers. . . .” 

Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER H. Myers 

[Mr. Leonard Woolf writes :— 

I suggest to Mr. Myers that a reviewer has as much right to a historical opinion as a 
reader of his review and the fact that he expresses it does not mean that he “assumes the 
mantle of the Almighty.” I simply indicated my opinion that history confirms Lord 
Esher’s view that (say, ever since the time of Gladstone) the Crown has been naturally 
bound to the Tory Party.] 


THE NAMES OF A NOVELIST 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERCURY AND BooKMaNn.) 


IR,—May I correct the rather unfortunate impression unintentionally conveyed 
by Mr. A. C. Hannay’s article, ‘‘ Inns, Horses and Dogs ” in the December issue 


of THE Bookman ? I have not been “‘ reduced ” to adopting a pseudonym in order to 


- 


“) 


“ persuade ” my publisher to accept my forthcoming “ straight ” novel, Cat o’ Mary. 
The pseudonym was adopted at my own suggestion and, if anything, rather against 
Mr. Gollancz’s inclinations,as a matter of pure convenience to the public. Whether they 
prefer their novels “‘ straight” or detective, I think readers have a right to know 
beforehand which they are getting. The simplest way to ensure this is to make a plain 


~ ruling that all “‘ Dorothy L. Sayers” books shall be detective and all “ Johanna 


Leigh” books straight. The fact that my own name has been attached to all pre- 
liminary announcements of Cat o’ Mary shows that neither Mr. Gollancz nor myself 


f crecy in the matter. 
feels any need for secrecy sgt OT 


Dorotuy L. SAYERS 


re asked to state that in the Christmas number of The Bookman an illustration of 
“ Biase ” by S. R. Badmin appeared, the name being misprinted “S. R. Baldwin. 
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THE FOUNDING OF “ THE TIMES” 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES, 1785-1841. Written, Printed and Published at 
The Times Office. 15s. 


HIS first volume of a History of “‘ The Times,” which is to be completed in three 

volumes, is anonymous, true therein to the traditions of the paper, and occasional 
reduplications would have shown, even if we were not told, that it has been written 
by several hands. But it is singularly uniform in its mood and style ; and as one reads 
one gets the novel impression of The Times, ordinarily the most impersonal of news- 
papers, talking about itself with the same thoroughness and objectivity that for a 
hundred and fifty years it has brought to events and institutions outside. The work 
when it is completed promises to be the frankest and most complete account from the 
inside of any newspaper—perhaps of any great business—ever given to the world. 
This year is the 150th birthday anniversary of The Times. However impersonal 
in its methods a newspaper may be, it cannot continue for a century and a half without 
acquiring a personality ; and to read these candid pages gives all the pleasure of a 
good historical novel ; so vivid are the characters, so exact the analysis of the con- 
tribution made by each to the shaping of an institution and a corporate personality 
greater than their own. Journalists as a matter of course, but also the multitudes who 
are curious about what lies behind newspaper anonymity, will find something to 
interest them on every page. 

Cobbett in an attack on the “stupid and beastly old Times,” satirized the ‘‘ mysterious 
WE ” that newspapers make use of in order that every paragraph shall “‘ appear like 
a little Order in Council,” and after quoting the names of the printer and those 
proprietors who are registered as legally responsible for the contents of the paper, 
continues : 


Here are the mighty and mysterious WE. An attorney and his wife and a parson and 
his wife. The two women you see, the real proprietors, for the shares are secured to them, 
notwithstanding their coverture: thus then the infamous blackguards who have been 
reporting me as keeping a butcher’s shop in Kensington have been fighting under the 
petticoats of these two impudent women. 


One is always glad of an excuse for quoting Cobbett when he is irate, and The 


Times itself had a soft spot in its heart for him; at any rate it gave him a lovely 
obituary notice. But if this volume, in addition to interesting us, proves anything, it is 
how much greater an institution can be than those who collectively make it. There 
are many famous names mentioned as contributors to The Times, but only two names 
of ‘ Times men’ in this period (this volume takes us to 1841) that have any pretence to 
greatness. These are John Walter the Second, and Thomas Barnes, who is made the 
hero of this volume. John Walter who founded the paper was no journalist, either on 
the writing or the business side. He thought of the paper mainly as a means of advertis- 
ing a patent called Logography used in his printing works ; and except that the paper 
was better printed than most, it had little other distinction. Two things John Walter 
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did. He changed the early cumbrous name of the paper to The Times, which was 
an inspiration of genius. And he inserted a paragraph contributed by someone 
in the supposed Tory interest so libellous of the Royal Princes that John Walter 
went to prison and narrowly escaped the pillory. In accordance with honourable 
practice he never revealed the name of the contributor, but in fact there was not 
much professional honour by modern standards in journalism of that time. 
Newspapers never had any conscience in matters of opinion; one and all they 
served—fairly consistently it is true—the interests of party or patron for money 
and inserted what was wanted. 

That system continued for some time even under John Walter II., a first-rate 
man of business and an ideal proprietor, who having found a great editor, gave 
him all the power he needed and left him alone. Under John Walter II. the paper 
became prosperous. There is much to be said for the view expressed in this volume 
that newspapers get their souls from their advertisement offices. Without big advert- 
isement revenue newspapers—at any rate in the first half of last century—could not 
afford a soul of their own ; so that newspaper business is an exception to the theory 
that poverty is a school of virtue. What made the advertisements, however, was the 
rise of the English middle classes, coincident with the reform agitation and their increas- 
ing wealth and political interests. Thomas Barnes, the first real editor of The Times, 
saw this approaching political change and in giving it full-throated expression not only 
made the fame of The Times and raised the status of journalism, but created an entirely 
new force in politics without which modern democracy could hardly have been 
worked. Barnes it was (not Stirling, who often wrote the leaders) who earned for The 
Times the name of the Thunderer. Before he died Lyndhurst, the Tory Lord Chan- 
cellor, called him “‘ the most powerful man in the country.” 

Barnes lives again in these pages. His portrait, which is given as a frontispiece, shows 
a man, rather short and stocky, with ruddy complexion, intensely blue eyes, and a 
mouth at once good-humoured and firm. He was a first-rate classic at Cambridge, 
and his early work on The Times was done in the parliamentary gallery. His political 
views were advanced, and may have delayed his promotion to the editorial chair ; 
but once there he soon became the sole director of policy. He was an advocate of reform 
before the great Bill, and made his paper its most powerful advocate in the Press. But 
he was never a party man. Bitterly opposed to the Whiggish Poor Law reforms, 
advocate of Catholic Emancipation and the Abolition of Slavery ; a persistent friend 
of what is now called Social legislation, after the Reform Bill he saw in a new Con- 
servatism the best hope of progress. His transfer of party allegiance from the Whigs 
after the Reform Bill to Wellington exposed him to charges of inconsistency ; but 


- Barnes did not count consistency among the political virtues. He made opportunism a 


J 


_ yirtue, conceiving politics not as a conflict of principles, but rather as a branch of 


_ meteorology and the science of harnessing the winds to the immediately desired end. 


A warm friend and lively companion, something of an epicure and sound judge alike 
of port and politics, his independence of mind was his most characteristic quality, 
and it was unusual in the journalism of those days. Barnes, in fact, may be said to 


have done for journalism what Beethoven did for music, and to have made dis- 
- tinction in it as great a claim to respect as distinction in other walks of life. He found 
_ ahissing reptile Press and he transformed it into the king of beasts with a great roar. 
And yet, with the utmost admiration for Barnes’s qualities, it is obvious that The 
- Times did as much for Barnes as Barnes for The Times. You cannot separate any 


! 4 


man from the medium in which he writes, and least of all a man like Barnes, with 
whom anonymity was the soul of his work. 
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Barnes left among his papers an eloquent fragment on the anonymous journalist. 
‘He must be content to be counted as nothing in the future as in the present, to be 
unknown and set aside and never to take root among the real influences of his time. 
. . . To those who are dissatisfied with such a position among the unrecognized forces 
of the world we will say only that they must try some other line, for they have not the 
temper of journalists.” But that is an overstatement of the truth—indeed, this volume 
is a generous correction of its self-negation. 

But it must not be supposed that the book is all about leader-writing and high 
politics. The information about the early finance of The Times and even on the 
salaries of members of the staff is remarkably frank ; many will see in that curious 
and somewhat unfriendly will of John Walter I. the germ of trouble that was to come 
later. And though Barnes made the leader so famous, the rapid advance of The Times 
under him was due even more to its service of news, home and foreign. Here the 
chief organizers would seem to have been Alsager and Delane, and both old and 
young reporters will enjoy the accounts given in the last chapter of this volume of some 
of the old newspaper “‘ beats ’’ in the days before the railway or the telegraph. 


SOCIETY AND THE POET 
By EDWIN MUIR 


VIENNA. By STEPHEN SPENDER. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 
ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY. By EpitH SirweL_. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


R. SPENDER takes as the subject of his poem the most heroic episode of 

modern times, the fight of the Socialist workers of Vienna against the organized 
brutality of military, political and economic tyranny. There are several fine passages 
in the poem, and the whole shows considerable verbal skill : the only serious objection 
against it is that it never gives the impression of being adequate to the theme. Mr. 
Spender’s pathos and irony are sometimes admirable, and his indignation produces 
some fine satirical lines ; but the poem reads merely like a comment on a lost battle, 
and though he expresses hope at the end, the prevailing note is one of defeat. That 
would not have mattered had the defeat been felt definitely, as tragedy. But nothing 
seems to be felt with enough definiteness in this poem, except Mr. Spender’s abomin- 
ation of the victors ; and such feeling as there is is muffled in the latest kind of poetic 
diction so thickly that there is difficulty in recognizing a natural voice through it. 
The rhythm, too, is often inexpressive. This fault is shown in the first three lines, 
which are repeated with variations throughout the first movement of the poem: 


Whether the man living or the man dying 
Whether this man’s dead life, or that man’s life dying 
His real life a fading light his real death a light growing. 


Such a languid rhythm is incapable of expressing the idea of living death or of life 
growing through death. It resembles a rhythm that is sometimes found in Mr. Eliot’s. 
poetry, in passages of tragic speculation, where it is generally so weighed down with 
meaning, however, that the effect is not one of languor but of painful progression in 
the face of vast difficulties. Mr. Spender’s thought and feeling are too spontaneous to 


a 
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fill out such a difficult rhythm ; and the most effective lines in the poem are epigram- 
matic, as for instance : 


The stick and strut of a sprucer day. 
We can read their bodies like advertisements 
On hoardings, shouting with common answers. 


Seated below, Major Fey’s ‘“‘ Strong ” white face, 

A wet handkerchief shot through with two lead bullets. 
In such lines as these (and there are many in the poem) there is far more poetic force 
than in the more reflective passages, simply because the expression is so much more 
close and exact. Mr. Spender is at his best, however, in a different kind of poetry 
altogether : 

The live ones are 

Those who, going to work early, behold the world’s 

Utter margin, where all is stone and iron, 

And wrong. 
There are unfortunately few such lines as these in the poem, and as they stand they 
are not so well expressed as the epigrammatic ones; but one can feel in them the 
potentiality of a greater kind of poetry than Mr. Spender has yet written. This passage 
comes immediately after another, mainly in contemporary poetic diction, and the 
comparison shows how infinitely better Mr. Spender is when he dispenses with it : 

The Place meets 

The Time: with difficult light creaking 

To fill the streets up to the level roofs 

To fill the morning, which is a dulled cistern. 
That seems to me very bad, because it is a mass way of writing, not an individual one. 
A good deal of difficult light creaks in this poem. 

Great disappointment has been expressed with Mr. Spender’s poem in the reviews, 

and it is certainly disappointing. Yet in spite of that it seems to me that he has made 


certain advances in it over his first volume of poetry. 


Miss Sitwell’s volume contains a great deal of sensitive and illuminating criticism, 


_ but it is a pity that it should begin with sounds of loud squabbling. Miss Sitwell has 
a quarrel with Dr. F. R. Leavis, Mr. Geoffrey Grigson and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 
_ and there is no reason why she should not pursue it; but in a book in which she 


sets out to express her admiration for Gerard Manley Hopkins, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 


_ Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell and Mr. Ezra Pound, and 


. 
_ book is addressed, one assumes, to lovers of poetry in general, not to readers equally 


. 


< 
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her disappointment with Mr. W. H. Auden, there is no reason for its presence. The 


_ interested in what Dr. Leavis said about Miss Sitwell several years ago ; and it is an 


imposition on the good-nature of the general reader to drag him into such intimate 
matters. 

No doubt many readers will be glad enough to be dragged into them, but not for 
reasons which have any connection with the other aspects of modern poetry which 
Miss Sitwell considers in her book. It is a great loss that the art of pamphleteering 
should have declined. Part of Miss Sitwell’s first chapter would have made an effective 
pamphlet ; as a pamphlet it would have appealed to exactly the right public ; and it 
could have been replied to by another pamphlet, or preferably three, which would 


have satisfied everybody. As it is, this controversy will go on rumbling disconnectedly 


; 
‘ 
4 


- for a long time in the columns of innumerable journals which most of the readers of 


Miss Sitwell’s book will never see, to be read with perplexity by countless people 
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who have never seen Miss Sitwell’s book. This is the way in which controversy is 
carried on nowadays, and Miss Sitwell has added unnecessarily to the confusion 
already inherent in it. 

Miss Sitwell’s criticism is particularly good where the poet whose work she is 
considering feels about the contemporary world in a way that resembles her own way 
of feeling about it. She is best, that is to say, on Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound ; she enters 
into their problems and sees with their eyes, which is the first condition of valuable 
criticism. On Hopkins and Mr. Yeats, on the other hand, she is disappointing, for she 
brings to them little but an undifferentiated admiration whose basis she is not impelled 
to discover ; so that she is reduced to saying many things about them that have been 
better said before. On Mr. Davies she contents herself with pointing out the beauty of 
some of his verses. 

Her understanding of Mr. Eliot’s poetry, on the other hand, is far more intimate 
than this, and her essay on him seems to me one of the best that have thus far appeared. 
No doubt she sometimes reads into his poetry things which nobody but herself would 
find there, but that is a lesser fault than the opposite one, and even when one does not 
admit her discoveries she makes us look at the poetry with new eyes. That is a rare 
feat in criticism, and she succeeds in it because of her disinterested love and close 
feeling for poetry, qualities which are worth more than any amount of careful analysis 
devoid of them. The form in which she expresses her criticism has every disadvantage, 
except lack of wit and vivacity, that can be imagined ; like Swinburne’s, it is uniformly 
exaggerated both in praise and blame; but beneath that it is often, though not so 
often as his, full of solid sense. She certainly overpraises Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound ; 
yet after reading her on them one has a truer sense of their fundamental qualities. 

The most disappointing part of the book is the last chapter, in which Miss Sitwell 
deals briefly with the younger poets, and with Mr. Auden in particular. Some of her 
negative criticisms are acute, as when she says of these poets that “‘ An intellectual 
apprehension of words, this they have, but no sensual feeling, no tactile apprehension 
of them,” which however is not true of Mr. Auden’s best work. About their diction 
she is also good: ‘“‘ They have substituted new clichés for old, and clichés that are 
of a more temporary character than the clichés of Emerson ” ( a poet whom she does 
not like). But she makes no apparent effort to understand their poetry, and so her 
criticism consists of an enumeration of its defects: a method which can obviously 
give no idea of the poetry itself, as one would see if one applied it to the work of any 
major poet, such as Wordsworth or Donne. She is convinced that words should be 
used in one way ; she notes that Mr. Auden uses them in another way ; but she does 
not enquire into his reasons for doing so. Without doing that it is clearly impossible 
to criticize his poetry, for his use of words, if it is not understood, is bound to appear 
an effect of mere perversity. 

Apart from this, however, there is a great deal of generous and illuminating criticism: 
in the book, and the analyses of separate passages show frequently the most subtle 
discrimination. It is unfortunate that there are one or two careless errors in the passages 
chosen for analysis, among the misquotations being one of Shelley’s best-known lines. 
This is a bad fault in a writer with Miss Sitwell’s sensitiveness to language, but it 
has already been given an exaggerated importance in several reviews. The book is 
well worth reading, both because of its wit and vivacity, and the amount of excellent 
if sometimes erratic criticism it contains. ; 


mr 


SOUTH OF SCRANTON, by PETER BLUME 


Awarded First Prize in the 1934 Carnegie Institute International Exhibition 
‘ of Modern Paintings at Pittsburgh 
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SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION 


Bg CE ON IMAGINATION. By I. A. Ricuarps, Litt.D. Kegan Paul. 
s. 6d, 


ee urs the most amazing fact which strikes us as we approach Dr. Richards’ 
book is that it should have been written at all. An author who describes himself 
as a Materialist has here set himself to ‘“‘ interpret the utterances of an extreme 
Idealist,” and does so with sympathy and with the determination to reinstate Coleridge 
the critic in the pre-eminent position which he deserves. Science is no longer at war 
with religion ; and Dr. Richards, who has been endeavouring to prepare the way for 
a time when literary criticism will be based upon an exact science of psychology, is 
opening his arms to claim the student of Kant and Schelling as a pioneer in his own 
field of enquiry. The traditional antagonisms appear to crumble. Dr. Richards even 
hints that the “* opposite-seeming types of outlook are complementary to one another.” 
He courteously attaches a label to himself to complete the gesture of intellectual 
reconciliation. 

But even if there were no common ground in the final views of Coleridge and Dr. 
Richards there would still be good reasons why the latter should turn to the former. 
There has been no dearth of men of scholarship and men of taste in English criticism 
during the last hundred years, but there has been a great lack of writers whose criticism 
was informed by a philosophy of art. Arnold had theories, but they were purely 
empirical. Pater had tastes, but attempted no philosophic account of them. Ruskin 
had theories (largely borrowed from Coleridge), but they diverted him from criticism 
to morals. Not, I suppose, that even Dr. Richards would maintain that every critic 
should be a philosopher ; but he may well demand that there should be a consistent 
intellectual basis for his criticism; and he observes with concern that “ persons 
with literary interests to-day frequently suffer from lack of exercise in careful and 
sometimes arduous thinking.” (What a reflection upon contemporary reviewing !) 
Who, seriously intent on restoring ordered thought to our literary criticism, could 
fail to turn back to Coleridge, who brought to his criticism more sustained thought 
about the conscious processes of art than any other Englishman before or since ? 

Dr. Richards is never guilty of the error of supposing that good poetry can be 
‘written out of a good theory of poetry, or that Coleridge’s theory of the Imagination 
preceded his poetic writing. But he does appear to overlook one all-important fact— 
that with Coleridge the poetic experience did not proceed pari passu with critical 
reflection ; the poetic expression definitely was prior. What he called a “ feeling ”’ 
came first. ‘‘ I no sooner felt, than I sought to understand,” he says, referring to the 
unforgettable moment when he heard Wordsworth reciting and the recitation had the 
effect on his mind of a revelation. This sudden conviction which he records in Bio- 
graphia Literaria did not begin as a deduction from metaphysical or psychological 
principles, but arose in direct poetical experience. And in his subsequent metaphysic 
“ delvings ” and in his reflections on the psychological operations of the Imagination 
or Fancy he was guided at all times by the evidence of personal experience—by the 
intuitive knowledge of the poet. ; PMS 
_ That point, I think, is important ; for if it is true, as Dr. Richards maintains, that 
Coleridge (we are putting aside his religion and his metaphysics) succeeded in antici- 
pating much that modern psychology declares to be valid, he got there not by pursuing 
the methods which Dr. Richards claims to pursue, but by other means—by his own 
experience of the poetic life, and the direct approach which, this gave him to literature 
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in general. And one cannot but ask the question whether Dr. Richards himself, 
whenever he is approaching any question of literary valuation, is not guided rather 
by his own very discriminating personal taste, natural and acquired, than by any 
application of his scientific principles. I do not mean that his principles do not govern 
his terminology and method of argument, just as Coleridge’s principles are inherent 
in his more considered literary judgments, but that in the one case as in the other 
they are the intellectual means of conveying—shall I say, a divination ? Only, Coleridge 
would willingly have admitted this, and Dr. Richards—I suppose—not. But he con- 
cedes so many unexpected things that I am not quite sure about this. It is only from 
time to time that he remembers to depart from his admiring and admirable pursuit 
of Coleridge to enforce his own characteristic theory. 

The reality of the distinction between Imagination and Fancy is the same as the 
distinction between what was most representative in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century thought. For Coleridge the distinction was vital. He did not of course discover 
the ideas to which the terms correspond. Longinus never used any term which could 
be translated by “ Imagination,’ but none the less Imagination was for him the 
creative power which lay behind the “‘ sublime.” Dryden, Dr. Richards might have 
recalled, often uses the words Imagination and Fancy with identical meanings, and 
in at least one passage attributes to the latter the power which Coleridge reserved for 
Imagination. Dr. Richards ably discusses Coleridge’s famous distinction between the 
Primary and Secondary Imagination. The first presents to the mind the world of 
appearances which we regard as external to ourselves—a world which we may con- 
sider as waiting to spring into life at the behest of the creative force of the human 
mind, the Secondary Imagination. For Coleridge this creative power works a miracle, 
bringing the dead matter of common experience into vital activity. Dr. Richards does 
not talk in terms of miracles, but the result is the same. Being concerned with psycho- 
logy, he deliberately omits to consider Coleridge’s religious and speculative back- 
ground, or that conception of a Divine Imagination, manifesting itself in “‘ the natura 
naturans, which presupposes a bond between nature in the higher sense and the soul 
of man. 

In some of his detailed criticisms Dr. Richards, who in the main takes the broad 
and generous view, lapses into finicky argument. Just as he is unfair to Walter Pater 
on page 38, so to Coleridge himself on page 112, where the definition of a poem is 
considered. ‘‘ Pleasure ”’ may not be a sufficient term to use to indicate the object of a 
poem ; but Dr. Richards might have observed that Coleridge was contrasting it with 
“truth,” and that the traditionally accepted objects of poetry for about two thousand 
years had been to please and to instruct ; Coleridge was simply, and rightly, insisting, 
that its object was within the category of the former, not the latter. Dr. Richards’ 
discussions on words as “ meaning,” on the intelligibility and unintelligibility of 
poetry, and on the mythoperic, and so, civilization-making, function of poetry, serve 
the cause of clarity, and should help to dispel much current sophistry and nonsense. 
Much of the value of this stimulating work lies in its reference to our own time. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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THE SECOND CONFUCIUS 


ART AS EXPERIENCE. By Jonn Dewey. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
ees may be conveniently classified under two main heads: there 


are those who are content to investigate particular groups of problems and leave 
the links between them to look after themselves, and there are others who, seeing the 
world as an organic order, seek to build systems and subordinate parts to wholes ; 
to this latter class there must always come a moment when the need arises for an 
esthetic, to round the system off and make it truly synoptic. Unless, however, they 
possess exceptional insight into the nature of creative art, this part of their philosophy 
tends to becomea mere adjunct to the rest, possessing—since it was composed to satisfy 
the demand for all inclusiveness—at most a sort of formal coherence with the body 
of their thought, but bearing all the marks of its ad hoc origin, so that it seems 
clumsy, unsystematic and out of sympathy with its ostensible subject. Professor Dewey, 
who may claim to be the most influential of living American thinkers, belongs to this 
latter class ; this book comes at the end of a prolific and useful philosophical output 
to which it contributes but little : it marks the final decline of pragmatism as a militant 
philosophy. 

Whatever may be thought of the merits of the doctrine preached by Peirce and James 
and Schiller, it did express a very definite, if nakedly crude, point of view, it was gen- 
uinely iconoclastic and full of passionate activity. Professor Dewey has changed all 

_ that: in his gentle and skilful hands pragmatism has lost its vulgarity and shrillness 
and has grown to be reasonable and conciliatory ; but with its aggressiveness it has lost 
also such originality as it possessed : now it is elderly, respectable, and, it must be 

added, dull to the last degree. As for the truth, it is lost in a sea of vagueness not of 
language but of thought : to this the present volume is no exception; all points of 
view are touched upon, amplified a little, mildly criticized, blurred, diluted, and in 
this form easily absorbed into the all-embracing syncretism which Dr. Dewey 
patiently develops through over three hundred well-printed, beautifully-illustrated 
pages. His prose is clear and technical without being penetrating or precise, his 

- generalizations are sensible but never illuminating : the even flow of what may be 

_ called platitudes of the better kind is rarely broken by the appearance of some real 

_ problem ; but when this does occur, as, e.g., in the discussion of statement and ex- 

_ pression as contrasted types of meaning, when, that is, the author moves on ground 

_ with which he has long been professionally familiar, his comments become unex- 

_ pectedly sharp and suggestive; but even here one’s hopes are quickly dashed ; 

_ instead of being resolved or at least developed, the problem is glossed and annotated 

_and restated over and over again, then gradually diffused, and finally buried under 

(a heap of vague reflections more or less dimly connected with it. 

f ~ What is Dr. Dewey’s central thesis? It is that art is a living element in the 

_ experience of the fully developed sentient organism and must on no account be 

_ divorced from it—‘‘ In art as an experience,” Dr. Dewey observes, ‘‘ actuality and 

possibility or ideality, the new and the old, the individual and the universal, surface 
and depth, sense and meaning are integrated in an experience in which they are all 
 transfigured from the significance which belongs to them when isolated in reflection.” 

- There are no dissentient voices, for the audience is fast asleep ; there has been nothing 

Paaite like it since Bosanquet in his later phase; it is as though all the vigour and 

expressiveness of American writing had poured itself into the novel, leaving academic 
prose exhausted and featureless. Dr. Dewey’s book does not always move on this 
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level : oases do occur: but they are so few and far between that if it is by their fer- 
tility that the whole is held to stand or fall, it falls. This is a very great pity, for Dr. 
Dewey, the greatest pedagogue of his generation, distinguished as a sociologist, 
as a psychologist and as a logician, honoured in America as a man of generous and 
enlightened outlook, honoured in China as the Second Confucius, is and always has 
been on the right side in the battle against unreason. But his uncontrolled inflation 
of philosophical currency so far from popularizing the subject, tends necessarily 
to weaken the influence of philosophers as champions of the civilized life. 

At the last moment doubts assail us: perhaps our whole point of view is too narrow, 
perhaps there exists a demand for precisely this kind of grand style in America or 
elsewhere ; to those who find it interesting this book can do no possible harm, only 
good—only good. 

I. BERLIN 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND, 1830-1867. Edited by G. M. Younc. Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols. 42s. 


T is not often that one can say of a book as expensive as this is that it is fully worth 

the money. But here one can say so honestly and without hesitation. It is a wonderful 
bit of really good book-making. For deliberate “‘ book-making ”’ of course it is. One 
imagines Mr. Humphrey Milford saying to himself, ‘‘ Now, I am going to publish a 
good book about Early Victorian England ; who will do it well ?”” He then thinks of 
Mr. G. M. Young. Mr. Young agrees and together they decide who shall be asked to 
write what. Then they talk about illustrations and agree again that in that respect no 
expense must be spared. The illustrations are in fact admirably selected and 
reproduced. There are 137 of them and they must have taken many months to collect. 
But the trouble was worth while. They are essential to a full appreciation of the 
letterpress, not necessarily referred to in the text but calculated to induce in the 
reader at every point what one might call the mood of understanding. : 

It is a composite book of course, each aspect of the period being dealt with by a 
different writer. But for the most part the contributors are people who not being 
wholly dependent on their pens for their livelihood, have been able to put in a great 
deal more work than they are paid for. I mention this point because in several of the 
contributions I was most forcibly impressed by the amount of long and patient. 
research that their composition must have involved. I am thinking perhaps in parti- 
cular of the chapters on “‘ The Press”’ by E. E. Kellett and on “‘ Country Life and 
Sport,” by Bernard Darwin; but there may well have been others—Mrs. Peel for 
example on ‘‘ Homes and Habits ”»—who were at quite equal pains. 

In short the book is a very good book indeed—a book which could not possibly 
receive adequate notice in less than say a dozen pages of THE LONDON Mercury. 

Substantially, it is the story of the greatest age of transition in all history. We 
think of ourselves to-day as living in an age of tremendous change and so we most 
certainly are. But from the fundamental standpoint of the actual effects of a change of 
environment upon human life and human society the changes of the last 40 years— 
including motor-cars, flying, wireless, the creation of the popular Press and all the 
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rest—are almost as nothing to the changes which took place in the 35 years, 1830-186 ra 
The railway superseding the coach was infinitely more important socially, than the 
motor-car and aeroplane superseding the railway ; and the electric telegram super- 
seding the road-borne letter than all the inventions of Fleming and Marconi. In our 
own generation we have witnessed many spectacular marvels and life is certainly not the 
same as it was in the nineties. The telephone and the motor-car alone have produced 
something like a social revolution, but nothing to be compared with the revolution 
which occurred in the 35 years which elapsed between the reign of George the Fourth 
and the second half of the Victorian age. 

Those 35 years were historically as important as the Renaissance. They changed the 
life and outlook not only of England but of Europe and through Europe of all the world. 
The changes we have witnessed ourselves are only extensions of that revolution. 

It is odd indeed to note how small in some ways were the changes in the fifty years 
between 1865 and 1915. Mrs. C. S. Peel, for example, in her extremely interesting 
chapter on “ Homes and Habits,” when she is writing of the ’sixties will seem to many 
of her readers to be writing of the eighties and ’nineties, if not even of the “ noughts ” 
of the present century. Referring to the question of baths for example, she says that 
until the ’sixties the everyday hot bath was not considered necessary even by the well- 
to-do. “ A person still living ” she writes “ describes the Saturday night’s bathing of a 
large middle-class family of children.’’ One might add that a person reviewing this 
book still remembers it 30 years later. Mrs. Peel goes on to say that by 1865 domestic 
civilization had so far progressed that as between husband and wife “‘ it was only by 
the lower middle classes that a separate dressing-room was considered unnecessary.” 
If by the phrase “‘ lower middle class” Mrs. Peel means what most of us mean, then 
it would seem that a definite social retrogression must have taken place since the ’sixties. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin’s long chapter on “‘ Country Life and Sport” is altogether 
worthy of him. Can one offer higher praise ? His main theme is the transition which in 
sport after sport, separated the amateur from the professional, and “ cleaned things 
up ” generally. His descriptions of the development of the poaching laws on the one 
hand and on the other of the difficulty of persuading “ gentlemen ” of unimpeachable 
honour that the deliberate “‘ pulling ” of a horse was not in the best interest of the 
“Turf,” as such are worth a great deal more quotation and discussion than is possible 
here. 

Room must be found, however, for one delightful quotation from the essay on the 
army by that illustrious military historian the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. Describing 
the neglected condition of the army during the 30 years which followed Waterloo, he 
writes : 


The unreformed Parliament as husband of the public purse was incomparably superior 
to its degenerate successors of the twentieth century. But in its treatment of the army it 
can only be characterized as criminally imbecile. . . . And yet Parliament grumbled 
at the cost of the Army which perversely persisted in dying. 


In short the unreformed Parliament refused to spend enough in keeping the army either 
up to strength or in decent health. All its other economies were admirable but such 
_ economy in regard to the army was both false and “imbecile.” 

In‘ conclusion, one must refer once again to the illustrations in these volumes. 
Their collection and arrangement is the best thing of its kind that I can remember 
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PEOPLE IN PROVENCE 


MOUNT PEACOCK: OR, PROGRESS IN PROVENCE. By Martz Mauron. 
Translated by F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


OUNT PEACOCK is a hamlet in Provence, a hamlet with “no light, 
no post-office, no telegrams, no washing-place, no drinking fountain—nothing, 
nothing at all ! A railway-halt built of reeds—of reeds, mark you! And an old wheel- 
barrow of a train, that only stops for you if it happens to have time, or likes the look 
of you. Not even a clock; we go by the sun!” ; 

But in this hamlet (where there is not even a church, and where, “ if you have any 
wine, you just put it to mellow in the prison—it’s never been used for anything else ””) 
there is a mairie, a mayor and council, and in particular there is Madame Mauron,who 
performs “‘ the double and delicate functions of Schoolmistress and Mayor’s Secre- 
tary,” on a salary of three hundred francs a year, and who has now described the life 
and some of the people of the place with a charm and good humour, a warmth and 
gaiety that are altogether delightful. 

The translator has provided an interesting and helpful introduction, but it is in 
places a trifle out of key with what follows it. Mr. Lucas says that for him the book 
‘lies like a patch of evening sunlight amid the darkness that gathers round the 
horizons of a world gone mad,”’ and he says that the rustics described in it ‘“‘ have 
the vitality, without the demoniac bestiality, of the peasant faces in a Russian film.” 
I do not find in the book either that suggestion of nostalgia or any such violent and 
perhaps slightly irrelevant comment. Madame Mauron nowhere pauses to claim that 
the inhabitants of Mont Paon are better, saner or happier than those of other parts of 
the world. She is content to observe and record the little comedies of their ordinary 
life, their personal idiosyncrasies, their gay indifference to the workings of a vast 
machine of bureaucracy which is always trying to entangle them. “‘ The essential quality © 
of this Provengal commune,” as Mr. Lucas aptly puts it, 


“is that amid its most solemn and official formalities humanity is perpetually breaking 
in ; until some sudden gust of laughter sends the last shreds of torn red tape blowing and 
bounding out of sight among the olive-trees.”’ 


The things that concern Mont Paon are as momentous as the question whether or no 
four electric lamps are to be installed (referred to by the Superintendent as “ the — 
puissant electric Fairy, bringing light and joy into the humblest cot”); as tiresome — 
and yet mirth-provoking as the taking of the census or the inspection of remounts ; — 
as familiar as the passing of the train, which may with luck be stopped by waving a 
sufficiency of lighted newspapers ; or as unwonted as the stray dog, concerning which | 
Madame Augustine sent the mayor a registered letter, “ to warn him of this irregu- — 
larity, which might become a public danger.” 

A book of this kind is rare and in its own way important, for it catches an aspect — 
of life little known to us here and now and indeed remote from England, presents it 
gracefully and intimately, and is essentially on the side of civilization—particularly the — 
civilization that produced Montaigne and Daudet. It has the freshness of apples newly 
taken from the tree ; it helps us to understand more clearly the truth of Mr. Lucas’s _ 
quotation from Taine, “‘ L’esprit francais est comme le vin francais ; il ne rend les 
gens ni brutaux ni méchants ni tristes”’ ; and it richly deserves to be read. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 
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THE POETIC DRAMA OF MR. YEATS 


WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. 
THE COLLECTED PLAYS of W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. r5s. 


2 ISDOM isa Butterfly ”»—wrote Mr. Yeats some years ago in a lady’s album 

and the elegant trifle was more than a pleasing compliment. It helps to explain 
the poet’s later phase of apparently irresponsible intellectualism—a phase which has 
both delighted and puzzled our lesser critics. Mr. Yeats’s later lyrics have received 
more attention than the considerable body of his plays and this is due largely to the 
fact that he has not brought his dramatic work into complete harmony with that later 
development. In fashioning a new coat for his song from metaphysical entities and the 
philosophically debased fantasies of Neo-Platonism, Mr. Yeats has surpassed that 
grave English poetic tradition which identifies philosophy with truth and strictly 
confines [1 Penseroso to his midnight tower. Thought for thought’s sake, if we may 
coin the phrase, would have pleased the exquisites of the Nineties, who would 
have appreciated the artistic pleasure which Mr. Yeats finds at times even in tragic 
confessions of intellectual nihilism. But those who remember the long years which 
Mr. Yeats spent in the Celtic twilight world, realize that the naiveté into which 
his fairy faith led him, compelled him to find in modern empiric table-turning 
some verification of that rustic survival. They may well believe that the fairies have 
had their revenge and turned the poet into his own will-o’-the-wisp. But in following 
thought for thought’s sake, Mr. Yeats has achieved a new fascinating mode of his 
own. Eternal Beauty no longer wanders on her way : concept and abstraction assume 
a new artistic rdle 


The rose brings her thorn, 
The Absolute walks behind. 


In his plays, Mr. Yeats has not succeeded in reaching so individual a form. He still 
uses in them those mythological symbols which he has almost abandoned in his 
lyric work. Artistically they belong to an earlier phase. But the very limitations against 
which he has striven throw light on his method as an artist. 

Mr. Yeats’s remarkable and sustained attempt to revive poetic drama has 
unfortunately been obscured by the fact that his plays were mostly designed for an 


_ Irish theatre. The auspices were favourable, even though Stephen Phillips’ glittering 
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triumphs in London heralded a false dawn. Wagner, after a horrible struggle, found a 


_ King, but fairy godmothers waved a financial wand and the Irish poet found himself, 
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almost too suddenly, with a theatre of his own in Dublin. Fairy gifts, however, are 
‘not always what they seem. The sudden emergence of Synge and of a full-grown folk 
drama proved that the times were not propitious to poetic plays. ‘The poet’s attempt to 


_ create an Irish national poetic drama was frustrated and his heroic cycle consists of 
~ no more than a few one-act plays. Essentially a lyric poet, he was further handicapped 


by his desire to write in a plain diction based on the simple speech of country ballads. 
It would be interesting to speculate how far Mr. Yeats, if he had followed his early 
Maeterlinckian phase, might have developed that new form which is hinted in the 
lovely twilight play, Shadowy Waters. But his wish to create an heroic drama led him to 
conventional dramatic form, which has helped to obscure the remarkable quality 
of these plays written in his middle period. 
Mr. Yeats’s drastic abandonment of the stage play for the poetic playlet which could be 
enacted discreetly in the corner of a drawing-room, is at once a measure of his dis- 
satisfaction and a comment on our prosaic times. The necessity of a highly specialized 
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form of miming adds to the exotic demands of these dance and mask plays. In taking 
over the complete form of the ancient Né plays of Japan, the poet has presented us 
with an interesting artistic problem of transplanting. He has solved his own personal 
problem, for he has always been interested not so much in the conflict necessary to 
ordinary drama, as in the spectacular performance of poetry. He has indeed 
precipitated a new conflict, but an external one, in the mind of the audience, for the 
appearance of Irish mythological figures as Japanese warriors produces a bizarre 
effect which is the reverse of true ritualistic art. Only in Calvary and Resurrection with 
their Alexandrine heresies, does the semi-Oriental form seem to attain harmony and 
convince us that Mr. Yeats is not merely taking refuge from modern imitation of 
Greek tragedy in a more exotic form. The technical necessities of the N6 form have had 
one interesting effect. They have involved Mr. Yeats in rather old-fashioned narration 
of place and event, which would have horrified him in early years, when he was master 
of a subtle impressionistic method. 

The four plays which are printed in Wheels and Butterflies with lengthy commentaries 
have also been included in the collected edition. They show clearly that in the Japanese 
shinji and ki play, Mr. Yeats has found a romantic background for his belief in modern 
mediumship. Significantly enough, the one-act Swift play, The Words upon the 
Window-pane, which places a modern séance on the stage, is written in prose. 

With Mr. Gordon Bottomley and a few others, Mr. Yeats has remained faithful to a 
neglected art form. The fate of poetic drama hangs in the balance to-day and against 
Mr. Yeats’s achievement little can be weighed. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


THE CASE AGAINST DICTATORSHIPS 


THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY. By C. DELIsLE Burns. Allen and Unwin. 
HIS is a brilliant little book, arguing the case against dictatorships with force and 
freshness and reviewing the weaknesses of modern democracies. The dictator- 

ships put the clock back because whereas in other societies, Catholic and Protestant, 

each perhaps thinking the other on the way to damnation, use the same bus, these 
countries have gone back to the atmosphere of the wars of religion. The public 
services in Italy, Russia and Germany are not available for people of particular views. 

Again, whereas it is the function of science to find out what is not known even toa 

dictator, these societies want Fascist science or proletarian music. But Dictatorships’ 

cannot be understood if only their vices are considered. They have this advantage 
over many other societies that they preach service to the community, and they seek to _ 

create a new form of common life in which the individual is made to feel that he has a 

part to play which is more noble than his own immediate needs would indicate. 

Democracies if they are to answer this challenge have to get rid of traditions which 
still hang about their ideas of education and Mr. Burns discusses with the subtlety 
that readers of his book on the Contact of Minds will expect and appreciate, the change 
of outlook demanded if democracy is to become effective. But he ends with a note of 
optimism. “‘ The dictatorships have not yet begun to feel the real force of civilization, — 
which may yet arise among their followers, the power of reasoning. And we who know 
what reasoning has done in the past few centuries should have faith in its power to 
subdue emotional storms.” 

J. L. HAMMOND 
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MR. GRANVILLE-BARKER AND DRAMA 


THE STUDY OF DRAMA. By Hartey GranviLLE-BARKER. Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


ERE is the lecture which inaugurated a Summer School of Drama held at 

Cambridge in August last. It is accompanied by a series of ‘ notes’ which bulk 
almost as large as the lecture itself, and ramify in so many directions that the careful 
reader will be astonished at the wide range of subjects that are touched upon in a little 
volume that does not run to a hundred pages. In his tabloid history of the drama in 
Cambridge, for instance, Mr. Granville-Barker is naturally concerned with the question 
of academic censorship. ‘This leads him in the accompanying ‘note’ to an illuminating 
comment on the character of the famous Mr. Brookfield, and of his position as Reader 
of Plays in the time of the Royal Commission on the Censorship. “‘ Brookfield,” we 
read, “ was a man of much brilliance as an actor and—or, at least, he might have 
been—as a dramatic writer, too. But his career came to little, largely because there 
was no theatre to stretch his talents to their utmost.” 

And so throughout. We have here the expression of a mind so richly stored with 
memories and with knowledge, that the tiny limits of the book are strained almost to 
snapping point. At Cambridge we may feel sure that the gesture and voice of the 
speaker made easy and fluent that degree of compression in the lecture which on the 
printed page makes one thirsty for more. 

Seeing that few in his audience were, or were likely to be, professionally concerned 
with the stage, Mr. Granville-Barker concentrates on the study of drama as part of a 
general education. He has to face the difficulty that, except as a branch of literature, 
drama is not an item of study easily to be brought within the ordinary curriculum of 
school or university. For the play unacted is a lifeless object, and any dramatic class 
worthy of the name must involve some kind of actual performance. Amateur acting is 
certainly to be encouraged, but it does not provide quite that form of dramatic educa- 
tion of which Mr. Granville-Barker is thinking. 


A little amateur acting, producing, even playwriting, will certainly teach us the alphabet 
of the affair, habituate us to the language of drama. . . . But it will not necessarily take us 
very far in appreciating the great works written in that language. It may even—if we are 
not careful—hinder us from going further. We do not want with the drama to slip into 
the fallacy which for a few generations associated a knowledge of music with the playing 
of a few tunes on the piano. There is danger in confusing study with accomplishment. 


It is, then, to critical study that we must chiefly look for the creation of an audience 
_ which will appreciate—and demand—good drama in the theatre. 

_ This is an ideal which requires a drastic reorganization of our dramatic life. 
_ Facilities must be given for amateur acting combined with dramatic classes and the 
_ opportunity to see fine plays well acted in professional theatres that are linked intel- 
- ligently with the class-work of the students. And at the apex of all will be a National 
_ Theatre where dramain its most exemplary form shall be made a permanent possession 
of the country as a whole. In the meanwhile the theatre struggles on as best it can. 
But the persistent and growing interest in drama in our schools and universities, and 
- among the countless societies associated with the British Drama League, must be 
_ bringing nearer the day when Mr. Granville-Barker’s vision can be realized. 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
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THE LAST OXFORD BOOK OF VERSE 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VERSE. Chosen by 
H. J. C. Grierson and G. BuLLoucH. Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


HOSE who have no time or inclination to make their own anthologies will be 

glad to have this volume, the latest and presumably the last in the series of 
spaciously planned Oxford books of English verse. Like the good wine served at the 
end of the feast, it is not only as rich as its predecessors—in some respects richer—but 
tothe connoisseur it is by far the most “‘interesting.”’ It is probably too much to expect 
that anyone not already familiar with the work of the poets represented here should 
sit down to read the volume from cover to cover, not omitting the editors’ admirably 
concise and informative preface. If it is, then there is nothing more to say except that 
the taste and care shown by the editors in their difficult task of selection could not be 
excelled, and that Professor Grierson’s name is the highest recommendation for any 
book dealing with English poetry of the seventeenth century. 

For anyone, however, who wants to know what was happening to English poetry 
between the death of Shakespeare and the death of Dryden, a careful study of this 
volume will undoubtedly be a valuable and refreshing experience. The effort required 
to follow the evolution of poetic style and sensibility during those formative years is 
not great ; it can be made by anyone who is willing to treat the book as a whole and 
not as an arbitrary collection of scattered fragments. The inexperienced reader may 
possibly be puzzled at first by the old spelling and frequent italics, which the editors 
have retained except where confusion might arise ; and again by the rather odd system 
of arranging the poems chronologically according to the dates of their authors’ births. 
The attempt to preserve the original text is an innovation in the series to which this 
volume belongs, and it was worth making for a variety of reasons which need not 
be discussed here. The old forms can be quickly mastered, and once mastered will 
add just as much to the reader’s enjoyment as a fine glass will to the gustation of a 
good wine. The chronology, on the other hand, ‘‘ determined by the experience of 
the publishers,” is undoubtedly bewildering. Waller precedes Crashaw, and Cowley 
Lovelace, while Milton’s early poems and the extracts from his Paradise. Lost are all 
grouped together between Davenant and Suckling and before Vaughan. Fortunately 
the date of the publication of each poem, or rather the date of appearance of the 
edition from which it has been reprinted, is given in every case, and this should 
enable the reader to follow the true chronology. ; 

Although the majority of the poets represented are now familiar, Donne, perhaps, - 
more than another, it is worth remembering how rapidly our knowledge and appreci-_ 
ation of seventeenth-century poetry has grown since 1890, when the Golden Treasury — 
contained only one poem by Donne—which was not by him at all—and only one of © 
Herbert’s. We can see now—and it is to Professor Grierson more than to any other 
single person that we owe this enlightenment—that seventeenth-century poetry derives 
much of its strength and ultimately its weakness from the so-called metaphysical — 
style of which Donne was the master. We can see, too, how that tradition proceeds _ 
separately, though there are occasional cross-currents, from the other great tradition — 
founded by Ben Jonson. In the early pages of the present volume one is aware of the — 
gradual decline of that older tradition of purely sensual poetry, the love-poetry of the 
Elizabethans ; the ‘‘ muskie courtiers” and their dazzling, glistering train, the 
atmosphere of youthful revel, of song and dance, the elaborate poetic diction slowly 
recede ; brightness, if you like, has fallen from the air, but instead there is an intenser, 
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more feverish glow ; the “ linked sweetness long drawn out ”—often too long drawn 
out—is replaced by a stronger and more tortuously woven chain—the “ harsh cadence 
of a rugged line.’’ Metaphysical verse was still being written when Dryden was a 
young man, but it had become forced and over-subtilized ; even Dryden himself 
practised the art of forcing odd similitudes—his Annus Mirabilis is full of them— 
before he discovered a style of his own, 


Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


To those for whom richness, and not ripeness, is all, it may seem that by the end of 
the century poetry is no longer poetry but verse. They will not recognize how deeply 
interfused with thought and feeling a poem can be, though superficially it may seem 
too deliberately smooth and regular. Some effort is indeed necessary to grasp the signi- 
ficance of the contrasts revealed in a survey of a period of English poetry that begins 
with Fulke Greville and closes with Walter Pope. But it is an effort that is worth 
making ; for it is in these contrasts that the profound interest of this volume lies. 


JOHN HAYWARD 


FOUR ENGLISHMEN IN GREENLAND 


WATKINS’ LAST EXPEDITION. By F. Spencer Cuapman. Chatto and Windus. 
15S. 
HIS isa plain account, free equally from pedantry and journalistic nonsense, of an 
expedition in East Greenland by four Englishmen. Their leader, Gino Watkins, a 
_ remarkable young man of 25, was accidentally killed, but the others carried on with 
their work of survey and meteorology for Pan-American Airways. This work entailed 
the daily facing of mortal danger, and in order to live they had to become hunters as 
skilful as the Eskimos, with whom they lived as equals. They chose this life, with all 
its grimness, in preference to the complicated ways of more advanced civilizations. 
“It is fun to go travelling in a country which is still in its glacial period and with 
“people just emerging from the stone age.”” Once out in the Arctic, fending for their 
lives, there was no question of objective : 

Everything we did had some tangible object ; if we shot a seal or a seagull, we had it 
boiled for supper; a short sledge journey might disclose new mountain ranges ; a cap- 
tured insect might be new toscience .. . 

Personally, I find the greatest difficulty in getting any sleep for the first week after 
returning to England; after living so long for one object, life suddenly becomes so 
terribly complicated. 


Of course there is no pretence that life in Greenland is uniformly pleasant. One 
only needs to compare two typical entries in the author’s diary : 


é Torrential rain in the night and snow with violent gusty wind. Both inner and outer 
tents soaked and almost everything inside. This is an impossible country. I can’t think why 
people ever come here when they could go anywhere else. (May 19th.) ie 

, What a marvellous life! How very much better than spending all one’s life making 
_ money. With plenty of books to read I could ask for no better existence. (August 23rd.) 

e 
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Plenty of books they had, including Tolstoi, Stevenson, The Vicar of Wakefield 
and the Golden Treasury, among others. These are just the details one wishes to know. 
Similarly with ailments—toothache, water on the knee, scalds, contusions and 
abrasions ; and with food—including “‘ fox meat as tender as chicken,” polar bear’s 
kidney “ raw and still warm : it tasted delicious,” polar bear and seal’s liver pie, dried 
shark, stewed gull, etc. On birds the author is particularly detailed, for he is an 
ornithologist ; and Red-breasted Mergansers, Red-necked Phalaropes, Ivory Gulls, 
Black Guillemots, Snow Buntings, Purple Sandpipers and Little Auks fly across 
every page. Mention, too, must be made of the 48 pages of photographs which 
admirably suggest the stern beauty of Greenland. 

CHARLES MADGE 


A DRAMATIC HISTORIAN 


‘THREE PLAYS. By LEON FEUCHTWANGER. Translated by Emma D. Ashton. Martin 
Secker. 6s. 


HE three plays in this volume were written in Germany during the last third of 
the War and while the fate of the German Revolution hung in the balance. 
Each is the dramatic expression and criticism of ideas which helped to shape the 
events of a vanished period, and perhaps their general character may be suggested by 
saying that they show the author, outraged by the stupidity and rascality of those in 
authority during the war, dashing up the spring-board of individualism with Prisoners 
of War, plunging with 1918 into mass emotion and after a futile attempt to immerse 
himself in those shallow waters returning with The Dutch Merchant to his intellectual 
starting-point of individualism. His failure is technical as well as intellectual. 1918 is 
an unsuccessful attempt to write what Herr Feuchtwanger calls a dramatic novel, to 
cause the experience of a single individual to illuminate an epoch, with its background 
and undercurrents ; and though the unwieldy piece has flashes of superb drama and 
the historical interest of reproducing the unrealistic, utopian sentiments which 
engaged German intellectuals towards the end of the war and were to contribute to 
the collapse of the Revolution, the reader is throughout oppressed with the feeling 
that the author has not found the form oppropriate to his material. | 
On the stage 1918 could scarcely be more than a distinguished failure. Far and away 
the best of these plays is Prisoners of War, which tells with genuine tragic irony and 
an acute sense of the beauty and the amusingness of human nature the story of an 
adolescent girl, daughter of the hard, pompous official in charge of a prisoners’ camp 
in Germany, whose first love, like Juliet’s, is given to an enemy of the people. It is a 
remarkably well-knit and well-proportioned story ; the lovers do and suffer nothin 
that does not arise simply and naturally from the development of the plot; and the 
tragedy which strikes down the French prisoner in flight from a punishment he has 
only indirectly deserved and drives Mechthild mad transcends its own indictment of 
‘war-time stupidity. The Dutch Merchant, which makes vigorous drama out of the 
affairs of a visionary business man, is on an altogether lower level of accomplishment. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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LAWRENCE’S LAST BOOK 


A MODERN LOVER. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


VOR Lawrence this book is only second-rate. But it is still remarkable ; remark- 
able intrinsically, and remarkable as an illustration of his singular qualities. 
Everything he wrote bore the impress of an extraordinary personality: almost a 
hall-mark. A Modern Lover contains six short stories and an unfinished novel ; this, 
we are told, was written in 1921, and the stories in 1910-1911. Half the book thus 
belongs to his first period; but this early work is nevertheless unmistakable Law- 
rence ; and in a study of his literary and psychological development it is invaluable. 
It would, however, be more satisfactory to be given something beyond a bald 
statement of date. Of the six short stories, five may be correlated with poems or other 
stories rooted in the period to which they are attributed. The title story is yet another 
record of the encounter with Emily of ‘‘ The White Peacock,” the unhappy Miriam 
of “Sons and Lovers ”’ and the first volume of the ‘‘ Collected Poems.” Winifred of 
“The Witch @ la mode” is the Helen of the poems, the destructive spiritual woman 
of “ The Trespasser.”’ ‘‘ Her Turn ” and “‘ Strike Pay ” are sharp sketches of colliery 
life, the life which was Lawrence’s background until at the age of twenty-three he left 
Nottinghamshire and came to South London; and in ‘‘ The Old Adam,” a tale of a 
hostility between two men resolved by physical violence into friendship, we hear, 
probably, an echo of that early life in London. But ‘‘ New Eve and Old Adam” 
suggests a later date. It must, of course, beremembered that the elements of Lawrence’s 
later work are nearly all present in the early work; it is absurd to suppose, for 
instance, that the violent physical sensibilities of the mature prose and verse are the 
result of this or that human relationship, or indeed anything but the logical develop- 
ment of a natural inclination. This story, however—a study of conflict between a man 
and his wife—introduces a woman character whom we do not find in the novels 
before “‘ The Rainbow ” (1915); it is a character whom he did not himself meet in 
actuality until 1912, when the cycle ““ Look! We Have Come Through !”’ begins. 
Lawrence, we know, was a prophet ; but was he as prophetic as all that ? It is as dis- 
concerting to find phrases in the prose reminiscent of the verse ; for instance, this 
line, from ‘“‘ Look! We Have Come Through !”’—“ There is something in you 
destroys me !”’ recalls the prose ‘‘ And for the last three months you’ve done 
nothing but try to destroy me.’’ Coincidence may be the explanation; but with a 
writer whose life is so faithfully reflected in his work it is important to know where 
coincidence ends and purpose begins. 

The unfinished novel, Mr. Noon, again, would not be unhesitatingly attributed to 
the year 1921. It has none of the signs of Lawrence’s maturity except a certain 
‘truculence in mood and patches of a cynical devil-may-care manner. But Lawrence 

habitually recast his novels; had the book been finished it might have been very 
different. As it stands it is concerned with a boy-and-girl affair in the Midlands ; not 
the tormented relationship of Paul Morel and Miriam, but the matter-of-fact business 
of what Lawrence calls the ‘‘ Sunday-night’s spoon.” So far as it goes it is brilliantly 
done ; though, as I have said, this is second-rate Lawrence, it would be thought 


‘first-rate coming from anybody else. 
DILYS POWELL 
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DR: TEMPLE’S GIFFORD LECTURES 


NATURE, MAN AND GOD: being the Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Glasgow, 1932-1933 and 1933-1934, by WILLIAM TEMPLE, Arch- 
bishop of York. Macmillan. 18s. 


T is said—I do not know with how much truth—that one of Dr. Temple’s earlier 

philosophic works was produced under conditions of some physical difficulty ; 
because his favourite cat insisted on presiding over the composition, and sat for that 
Purpose upon his arm. Is it impertinent to suggest that in the writing of his great 
Gifford Lectures, his Grace has again enjoyed the humble assistance of the most 
metaphysical of God’s creatures; whose serene and leisured meditations upon 
ultimates correct the hurried activities of men ? Only in some such way can we account 
for that harmonious blending of the outlooks of Mary and Martha which is one of the 
most striking characters of this noble work ; and the further fact that one of the most 
heavily burdened and most indefatigable servants of the Church of England—one too 
who is deeply concerned with the social problems of the day—should be able to 
combine the various labours of his situation with the detachment of mind which is 
required to set them against the background of eternity. 

As the title which he has chosen suggests, the Archbishop here expounds, though 
with a yet more convincing thoroughness, the principle to which he drew attention in 
Christus Veritas : namely, that each order of reality known to us is only truly appre- 
hended from a standpoint higher than itself. The significance of Nature is disclosed 
in Man, the significance of Man cannot be understood without God. In each case the 
contradictory factors of experience are carried up and resolved in a higher synthesis. 
Four such “ dialectical transitions ”’ are required by Dr. Temple’s present scheme. 
The first and most crucial is the ascent from the picture of the world offered by 
physical science, to the picture of that same world with Mind as one of its constituent 
elements. For the theist, all hinges on this. 


Preliminary quotations from the Phzdo and the Fourth Gospel warn those who are — 


not already aware of it, of Dr. Temple’s philosophic orientation. Yet it would do some- 
thing less than justice to the richness and originality of his thought, its blending of 
the transcendental with the actual, its constant remembrance of the claims of humanity 
and common sense, if we merely labelled him a Christian Platonist. It is true that the 


contrast between the historical and successive and the absolute and eternal, and the 


sacramental character of the visible order, are never far from his mind. Indeed, it is 


in the conception of a Sacramental Universe, which is intended to reflect at every 
point the flawless glory of the Eternal, that his strong interest in the social order and 
the triumph of justice and love, finds its philosophic justification. It is true also that he - 


insists on “‘a doctrine of thorough-going Transcendence ” as the only one which 
offers an explication of the universe or satisfies the religious sense. But with this 
Platonic temper is combined a sturdy realism, a sense of the paramount importance of 
history as both the scene and the result of man’s free choices, and of our great human 
responsibility in respect of our natural environment. 


—_— 


The chapters which deal with this real but limited freedom of the finite, the tension - 


between the pull of self-interested desire and the pull of disinterested good, and our. 
consequent ability to sin, are of peculiar interest and value. Here the Archbishop surely _ 


comes nearer than any modern thinker has done to offering a tolerable solution of 
the problem of evil. These sections alone among so much that is richly suggestive 
would be enough to give his book abiding worth. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL 


~ 
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POET OUT OF MOVEMENT 


THE WHITE HARE. By Lian Bowes Lyon. Jonathan Cape. 5s. 


. is not often that one gains from a first book of poetry so profound an excitement 
at present achievement and so lively a confidence concerning future development 
as is given by Miss Bowes Lyon’s The White Hare. For here, quite clearly, is not yet 
another tentative candidate for regimentation in the anthologies, but an individual 
writer of impressive stature and quality—an achieved poet who once she has shed a 
certain tendency to inappropriate rhetoric and occasional embarrassing and 
disgeneric lapses into sentimentality, should claim judgment by the highest 
standards. In form Miss Bowes Lyon’s poetry is notably dissimilar from that of most 
of her contemporaries. Her syntax is simple, her vocabulary in no way experimental, 
there are few satirical undertones, and she seems quite without any extraneous moral 
purpose. She possesses, in place of an insistent social conscience and an ability to 
compose finger-exercises in the manner of Mr. Auden, a highly personal power of 
poetic vision that is almost entirely without emotional or intellectual constriction, 
a command of rhythm that is discreetly and unsensationally employed, and an almost 
magical feeling for words. Her thought, though rarely complex in its mode of expres- 
sion, is always acute and often profound : there is nothing ‘ social’ in either her meaning 
or her manner. She is certainly not—as no good poet is—without influences, but what 
she has borrowed from her predecessors and contemporaries—pretty regularly, for 
instance, from Hopkins, and intermittently from Edward Thomas, Mr. de la Mare, 
and Mr. William Plomer—has been properly digested and transformed to become 
part of a personal poetic idiom: her work is traditional and original, in the correct 
sense of both words. Her best poems seem to me to indicate a talent that is only 
surpassed by two or three from among the younger poets of to-day. This poem— 
“A Woman Knitting ”—is characteristic : 


A thousand years the flesh of the wool growing 

between my fingers, cast on or cast off 

by shifting needles, by the unfertile bone, 

the sturdily-flowing 

wool was, for a thousand years, the tough 

smooth strand of life, and I, the woman vigilant, wore my heavy crown. 


The future between finger and thumb, informed, 

fulfilled, made ponderable by the weight of longing, 

how must I wear it, now my vision mended 

is strictly wound into a ball of pain? 

Whence came the wild-bee stitches warmly thronging, 

as though mid-summer’s murmuring thoughts had swarmed ? 
| Ah bloom of flesh ! A thousand years are ended, 
and I, the spirit, the vagrant, am uncrowned again. 


_ The images here are audacious, the epithets almost reckless. But the total effect pro- 
duced by the poem is not one of effort to make an effect, but of inevitability and 
" permanence. One is given no glimpse of the intermediate processes of composition. 
_ Miss Bowes Lyon, in brief, writes not talented verse, but poetry. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
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FROM HOMER TO ARISTOTLE 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE FROM HOMER TO 
ARISTOTLE. By T. A. Stncrarr. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


OR a nation of Hellenists, or at all events of people among whom the classics 

are still recognized as a form of education, there are singularly few authoritative 
accounts of the literature of the Greeks to which the English can turn in their own 
language: the composition of such histories has been left to foreigners with a bent 
more compilatory than our own, like the Croiset brothers in France or the authors of 
Miiller’s Handbook in Germany. Our first reaction to this new work is consequently 
one of gratitude to its author for undertaking a task of which others have fought shy, 
and for compressing into little more than 400 pages the history of one of the major 
literatures of the world. 

The main features of the literature of the Greeks and the lines on which it developed 
have for long been established ; no originality of arrangement could be looked for, 
or desired, in this direction. Many problems such as the existence of pre-Homeric 
literature and the composition of the Homeric poems, the origins of tragedy and 
comedy, the development of lyric poetry, the beginnings of Greek prose literature, 
have been recognized as questions to which no certain answers can be given, and the 
literary historian can do no more than place the evidence before the reader and 
indicate the acceptable inferences. This task Mr. Sinclair has successfully accom- 
plished, and may be congratulated on a notably clear faculty of exposition. In discuss- 
ing the literary remains themselves a critic has licence to select and emphasize. Mr. 
Sinclair’s method, much the same as that adopted by Professor Wright in his com- 
panion History of Later Greek Literature, is to give, first, biographical details, second, 
a summary of the author’s works usually accompanied by quotations, thirdly, an 
estimate of his literary position. 

Almost invariably the results are excellent: we may single out the accounts of 
Hesiod and the Hesiodic poems (a subject which Mr. Sinclair has already made his 
own in an admirable edition of the Works and Days), of the Lyric Poets and of Plato. 
In some cases, however, some relaxation of what has been made a more or less hard 
and fast rule might have been desirable. ‘Two instances must suffice. It is helpful to 
be given summaries of the plots of the extant plays of the Attic dramatists, but we — 
could perhaps have dispensed with them in return for hearing more about the literary 
style and the dramatic technique of the tragedians themselves. While an author needs 
to be considered in relation to his background, and biographical information is thus — 
valuable, it is at least open to question whether the story of the sophist Hippias appear- 
ing at the games in home-made clothes—or even the philosopher himself—properly — 
belongs to the history of Greek literature. { 

Such criticism would not be valid did not exigencies of space obviously demand © 
the most vigilant care in selection. What to include and what to exclude in an account 
of so wide a subject must, however, remain a question of taste, and what Mr. Sinclair — 
has given us is very good indeed. Those, unacquainted with Greek literature, who 
open the book in a quest for illumination, will put it down in the certainty that 
something of the spirit of the originals has been conveyed by the author’s insight and 
enthusiasm. For the many who have long needed a text-book on this subject, here are _ 
the necessary facts set forth with accuracy in a very readable form. 


P. J. DIXON 


Late T‘ANG PorcELAIN PHOENIX EWER 


From the George Eumorfopoulos Collection, recently acquired by the British 
Museum. This photograph is reproduced by permisston of 
Mr. George Eumorfopoulos 
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MONEY AND LOVE 


THE HARSH VOICE. Four short novels by Repecca West. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


HERE is a passage in the second of these four tales in which the narrator tells 

how she came at last to meet a woman whom she had credited with an act of 
extraordinary ruthlessness, but who turned out to be disarmingly ordinary and 
amiable. This, however, only increased for her the piquancy of the situation. Her 
pride in her discovery, we are told, “‘ fairly blazed” and the fact that this woman 
should have apparently acted upon an emotion which so violently contradicted her 
innate kindliness was “ meat and drink to my appetite for human oddity.” The 
narrator here is manifestly Miss Rebecca West herself, who throughout this book 
reveals the qualities and defects of one who cultivates the odd with shrewd avidity. 
It is, for example, typical of her method that in the tale just referred to there was 
really no temperamental contradiction to be resolved. The puzzle she sets herself and 
us in it is neatly and amusingly solved in terms of the dollar. 

Yet it cannot be said that “ the harsh voice we hear when money talks ” dominates 
these stories. Since they are set in the America of yesterday, they perhaps inevitably 
reflect the delusion that ‘‘ money’s the big thing, isn’t it ?”’ And characters whose 
emotionai histories turn so closely upon the feverish fluctuations of finance, as in 
three of these stories they do, are likely to be a little vulgarized by it. Yet although 

_money-getting plays so large a part in the situations which Miss West contrives, it 
does not determine them. Money is no more than the power which reveals the strength 
and weakness of the characters who gamble to amass it or are deflated by its loss. In 

the first story, for example, entitled ‘‘ Life Sentence,” the conflict between husband 
and wife finds expressior in business rivalry, while the emotional climax of the tale 
is associated with a collapse of the market. Yet finance is no more than a framework to 
a psychological situation. 

All four tales in fact impress us primarily as polished psychological patterns. 
And if incidentally Miss West probes and pries into human character with 
imaginative insight, the stories and the people in them are composed too cleverly 
according to a preconceived plan. In “ Life Sentence,” for example, the ‘ odd’ 

relationship of the man and woman is pictured in a vivid tableau at the beginning of 
the story when the man nervously recoils from impending marriage and is held to his 

_ promise. And all the rest of the tale is little more than an extended illustration of this 
initial scene. ‘‘ There is No Conversation ” and “The Salt of the Earth” are even 
more clearly devised rather than divined. Indeed, Alice Pemberton, in the latter, who 

has at last to be put to sleep by a despairing husband who cannot cure her of her 

"unconscious propensity to kill those she believes she loves, is almost a figure of farce 

_and at best exemplifies very plausibly a formula. The last story, which describes an 

_ American business man’s relations with a vaguely beatific wife and a shrewdly staunch 

little mistress who demands her price when his fortune mounts and proves her worth 
when it crashes, is taken more directly from life. The surprising lapse, however, into 
sentimentality at the end of it confirms the feeling that Miss West’s art is surest 
when her content is least realistic and most contrived. None of her characters is 
convincingly real. But within her own terms of clever and watchful invention she 

_ plays off one against another entertainingly. 

HUGH TA. FAUSSET 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH — 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE GROWTH AND WORK OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. R.I.B.A. 55. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By T. E. Tatimapce. Dent. 
12s. 6d. 

The centenary history of the Royal Institute 

of British Architects is important as the first 

record of the origin and development of the 
architectural profession in England. It was 

edited by Mr. J. A. Gotch and contains a 

symposium of contributions, including a 

survey of English architecture from the 

lively pen of Professor Goodhart-Rendel. 

Mr. Tallmadge has followed his very useful 

summary of American architecture with a 

book covering the architectural history of 

England, adequately illustrated and ideal for 

purposes of reference. 


ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


OUR OWN TIMES, 1913-1934. A 
Political and Economic Survey. By 
STEPHEN KiING-HALL. Vol. I. Nicholson 
and Watson. ros. 6d. 

Commander King-Hall presents modern 
world-history as born of conflict between 
political nationalism and economic inter- 
nationalism. In this first of two volumes he 
takes his story up to the British abandon- 
ment of the Gold Standard in 1931, leaving 
the economic system in breakdown and 
nationalism in the ascendent. His matter is 
well arranged, his summaries clear and 
concise, his generalizations to the point, his 
prose simple and attractive. But final judg- 
ment must await the appearance of the 
concluding volume in the early spring. 


FICTION 
FOREIGNERS. By Leo Watms.ey. Cape. 
9s. 6d. 
Mr. Walmsley’s new story of his Yorkshire 
fishing village ought not to be missed by 


any fastidious reader of contemporary 
fiction. The life of its surly, virile society is 
here seen reflected through the eyes of a 
boy, a “ foreigner” to the hostile natives 
of the place. In his vivid narrative of half- 
comprehended events, a countryside and its 
customs are unforgettably described. The 
touching relationship between the boy and 
his dirty, comforting friend Chicken pro- 
vides the foreground of a perfect village 
landscape. 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. By V. S. 
PRITCHETT. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Pritchett is an acute literary critic and a 
charming literary essayist ; he is learned and 
he is civilized. His scene is a provincial town, 
its centre a tannery, its high light the 
tannery’s manager, Burkle—Burkle, whom 
the war transforms into a pocket Napoleon 
of finance, and personal relations bring to a 
tragic end in one of the pits of his own 
tannery. Mr. Pritchett’s tanners are as large 
as life, even if in life they were not very 
large. The book is an impressive study of 
megalomania and the Nemesis with which 
the gods punish the overweening pretensions 
of mortals. 


A CRIME AGAINST CANIA. By ARTHUR 
CALDER-MaRSHALL. Golden  Cockerel 
Press. {1 1s. 


Mr. Calder-Marshall’s fable is the ninth 
work in the Golden Cockerel series of first 
editions by contemporary authors. His 
theme is the hatred of the masses for the 
hero; their grudging admiration so easily 
turned to rage. The people of Terma live in 
fear of the volcanic mountain, Cania. Her 
smoke grows thicker and Stethos, the 
individualist, climbs to the crater and hurls 
defiance at the alien power. The smoke 
ceases and Stethos is first acclaimed and 
then imprisoned for his destruction of a 
familiar threat. Mr. Calder-Marshall has 
made effective use of a formal, rhythmic 
prose. 


eee 
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THE eat By H. E. Batss. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Bates is a short-story writer born, and a 
novelist made. In his fifth novel he shows 
himself, if not yet as accomplished in this 
as in his natural medium, still a very capable 
exponent indeed. The Poacher is certainly 
the best piece of sustained writing he has 
done so far: the form is tighter than in The 
Fallow Land, there are no detachable short 
stories embedded in the narrative fabric, the 
writing is firmer, more controlled, more 
intellectual, the characters are not pictur- 
esquely static, but dilate significantly in the 
mind. The theme of the book is the dis- 
integration of rural life, and Mr. Bates has 
achieved equal success in the dual purpose 
of creation and the criticism of a tragedy in 
society. 


THE BLACK CONSUL. By A. Vino- 
GRADOV. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture is one of history’s 
most romantic figures and the story of his 
brief rule in San Domingo needs no adorn- 
ment. This panoramic review of the black 
revolt is as exciting as it is informative. If, 
indeed, it is characteristic of the new 
Russian fiction, Soviet writers have become 
more discreet in their propaganda. Mr. 
Vinogradov depicts tragically the rapidly 
shattered ideals of the French Revolution. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED. By Peart S. Buck. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Here is the third and concluding volume of 
the trilogy of the Wang family, which began 
with The Good Earth and continued in Sons. 
The fierce youth, Tiger, is now an old man, 
misunderstanding his own son; and in the 
divided generations the changes in modern 
China are epitomized. Mrs. Buck’s weak- 
messes, unlike those of most novelists, are 
superficial. The foundations of her work are 
exceptionally firm. 


THE DEVIL AND ALL. By Joxun 
~ Coxurer. Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 


A century has the devil it deserves. Our 
modern Beelzebub is a humorous, wayward 
creature, well suited to the irrelevance of 
the times. It is fitting that his escapades 
should be chronicled by Mr. John Collier 
and enshrined in an elegantly decorated and 
limited edition by the Nonesuch Press. The 
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sophisticated simplicity of these six tales is 
extremely entertaining. In each, the Devil 
makes a freakish entrance on to the con- 
temporary scene. A suicide discovers that 
Hell is a dance hall. A virtuous young lady 
arrives in the infernal regions by mistake. 
The soul of a draper is used as the demons’ 
football. The Universe turns out to be a glass 
of beer. In short, this is a literary cabaret 
turn of the most ingenious kind. 


LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES. By 
BRYAN GUINNESS. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Guinness hints at a soft English land- 
scape and sets against it human beings 
gracefully posed in mild attitudes—the 
family at the Manor; two _ rusticating 
artists; their landlord and his fat, 
susceptible womenfolk ; a character or two 
from the Cathedral town. The figures 
approach one another, twine amorously, 
change partners; backwards and forwards 
between the groups darts a small boy just 
learning to shrink from the blessings of 
education. No great strength of feeling, but 
a pleasing sensibility and an undertone of 
irony which give the book distinction. 


SOLDIER’S WIFE. By Conat O’ RIORDAN. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


A continuation of the story which began 
with Soldier Born and went on with Soldier 
of Waterloo. David Quinn, disfigured at 
Waterloo and given up for lost in the Arctic, 
returns to Dublin in the first decade of 
Victoria’s reign. His romance with the 
daughter of his former sweetheart is set 
against the background of a starving 
Ireland ; there are glimpses of England and 
the Continent; there is talk of Punch, 
Dickens, a young Disraeli. Sincere but un- 
real. 


A THING OF NOUGHT. By Hipa 
Vaucuan. Lovat Dickson. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Hilda Vaughan dresses her Welsh 
legend in an almost too beautiful prose. It 
is the story of a miracle. The preacher’s wife 
bears him a son with a strange resemblance 
to the lover who returned too late. Innocent, 
she is condemned by the congregation. The 
tale suffers in effectiveness from the under- 
lying assumption that the betrayal of the 
spirit is more venial than the betrayal of the 
flesh. 
2E* 
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LATTER HOWE. By Doreen WALLACE. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


It is a pleasure to read Miss Doreen 
Wallace’s gracious, unstrained prose. She 
evokes a countryside in a few quiet lines. 
This story of a Cumbrian farmer whose wife 
dies of consumption is told with moving 
simplicity. Miss Wallace finely conveys the 
incidental quality of personal love as 
experienced by the solitary-minded. The 
farmer’s affection is imaginative and pro- 
found. Yet he is planning with secret 
vitality for a lonely future before his wife is 
dead. 


SO RED THE ROSE. By Stark Younc. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


This story of the American Civil War has 
the interest of a museum piece. Mr. Stark 
Young astonishingly conveys the sentimental 
charm of his Southern plantation families 
without any apparent awareness of the 
intellectual inertia at its source. 


A RESPECTABLE MAN. By H. W. 
Yoxa._. Barker. 7s. 6d. 


The slow disillusionment of post-war times 
gives novelty, perhaps, to this tragi-comedy 
of frustration, but the theme is a familiar 
one. Adrian Bond returned from the Front, 
determined to play an ambitious part as 
writer in a brave new world, but for family 
reasons had to take over his late father’s 
business. The episodic method employed by 
Mr. Yoxall enables him to point a romantic 
moral. The secrecy with which the middle- 
aged Adrian indulges in some furtive love 
intrigues is the measure of his complacent 
respectability. 


SAILOR TOWN. By Pau. Hervey Fox. 
Gollancz. 6s. 


Sweeney, third mate of the Fortinbras, 
resolved to remain sober when his ship 
called at Porto Plata. Mr. Hervey Fox shows 
us that this is easier said than done. He 
whirls us into that underworld of brothels 
and drinking-dens which is now familiar to 
readers of modern fiction. His heightening 
of rather sordid reality depends on a 
practised speed and American efficiency. 
Sweeney eventually proposes marriage to a 
prostitute. At a slower pace this study in 
contrasted violence and maudlinism would 
not be so tolerable. 
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JEALOUS WATERS. By Rocer VERCEL. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
A vigorous sea-story with an unusual 
setting, excellently translated. M. Vercel 
describes French cod-fishing in the icy 
waters off Greenland. The elemental thrills 
of danger are combined with a sharp psycho- 
logical study of rivalry and marital jealousy. 


THEY KNEW MR. KNIGHT. By 
Dorotuy WHIPPLE. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Whipple has made the novel of high 
finance her own and this story of a ‘ crash’ 
is as original in theme as in treatment. With 
the aid of that financier, Mr. Knight, 
Thomas Blake achieved so rapidly his 
ambition of buying back his father’s factory 
that he found the mighty game of speculation 
irresistible. The pace of financial adventure 
is exciting in itself, but Mrs. Whipple’s 
main interest is her human study of the 
Blake family in its quick successes and 
reversals. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE WILFRID WARDS AND THE 
TRANSITION. I.—The 1gth Century. 
By Maisie Warp. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 


Wilfrid Ward had a genius for friendship 
with the great. This first volume of his 
unfinished reminiscences which has been 
linked together by his daughter illustrates 
the manifold activities of the Victorian age. 
Gladstone, Tennyson—a familiar but 
slightly pompous bard—Ruskin, Newman 
and Manning are among the many eminent 
Victorians who appear in these pages—of 
interest are the letters from that great 
thinker, Von Hiigel. The sense that he was 
living in a transitional period from which 
the Church would emerge triumphantly—_ 
and even the Modernist movement in its’ 
ranks helped to sustain the belief—gave 
Wilfrid Ward his spiritual exhilaration. 


THE COWELLS IN AMERICA. Being 
the Diary of Mrs. Sam Cowell during her 
husband’s Concert Tour in the years 
1860-1861. Edited by M. WiLLson 
DisHER. Oxford University Press. 215. 


Mr. Willson Disher’s genial essay on the 
tavern concerts and musical supper-rooms 
of the ’forties recalls an era dimmed by the 
later triumphs of the music-halls. Anecdotes 
and Cockney ballads prepare us for this 
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account of a financially unsuccessful 
American tour. Sam Cowell was a king of 
comic song in his time. This long-lost diary 
is valuable for its homely detail and shrewd 
observation when compared with the fan- 
tastic accounts of more illustrious travellers. 
Among hotel items and desperate adding-up 
of pay-box takings we find memorable 
descriptions of public excitement on the eve 
of the Civil War. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. By CurisTopHER 
Hottis. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Christopher Hollis is a vigorous 
Catholic controversialist and this historical 
study comes appropriately, for this year is 
the quatercentenary of Sir Thomas More’s 
death. His recent work on Erasmus showed 
lack of sympathy with its subject. But in the 
character of one deemed worthy of canoniza- 
tion Mr. Hollis has found a congenial 
theme. He is inclined to overestimate More’s 
significance in the battle of Humanism, 
_ largely because, like other apologists, he is 
too much concerned with the might-have- 
_ beens of history. But there is a Chester- 
tonian breadth in his premises. 


SUNRISE TO EVENING STAR. My 
Seventy Years in South Africa. By 
Marina Kine. Harrap. ros. 6d. 


Mrs. King’s recollections of early pioneer 
days in South Africa have something of that 
_ spacious, remote quality which is found in 
Olive Schreiner’s masterpiece, but this book 
recaptures for us the pioneer spirit which 
seems to be passing away everywhere. As a 
child, the writer accompanied her father and 
mother on the long, dangerous trek over the 
Drakensberg Mountains into Natal. Bush- 
_ men still lived in those mountain caves. The 
Zulu War, gold rushes, bush fires—Mrs. 
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Bergson, Epstein, Henry Ford, Hitler, T. E. 
Lawrence, Picasso, Roosevelt and Shaw are 
among the subjects, and J. W. N. Sullivan, 
Louis Golding, Arnold Toynbee, Sir Arthur 
Keith, Liddell Hart and Maude Royden 
among the contributors. 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By M. Coryn. 
Barker. gs. 


Here is a detailed biography of that Prince 
of Wales who was described by Froissart as 
“the flower of all the chivalry of the world 
of his time.’ Miss Coryn shows him 
valiantly faithful to a decaying ideal and 
sometimes sadly perplexed by the results of 
that constancy, as when he learned after 
fighting for Don Pedro in Spain that even a 
legitimate prince was capable of failing in a 
promise made to another. A good book for 
the young person beginning to take a 
genuine interest in history or requiring to 
have that interest aroused. 


CORNISH OF THE “YARD.” His 
Reminiscences and Cases. By Ex- 
SUPERINTENDENT G. W. CornisH. The 
Bodley Head. 18s. 

These reminiscences are not for those who 
want sensational revelations. The habits of a 
life-time cannot be overcome so easily and 
Ex-Superintendent Cornish maintains the 
traditional discretion of the “ Yard.” He 
reports his cases faithfully and without waste 
of words. His incidental comments on 
criminal types are valuable. He leaves us 
with a sense of security in modern methods 
of crime investigation, and that is better 
than mere thrills. 


LITERARY 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS. Being the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 


Literature. Vol. XIII. Edited by W. B. 

MaxweLi, F.R.S.L. Oxford University 

Press. 7s. 
Mr. Ellis Roberts cannot be blamed if there 
is a touch of virtuosity in his essay on 
Charles Lamb. It could not be otherwise for 
there is nothing new to be said on the sub- 
ject. “‘ The Influence of Jurisprudence on 
English Thought,” by the late Prof. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency, approaches English litera- 
ture from a deeply interesting angle, but 
unfortunately remains no more than a draft. 
Mr. R. H. Mottram, writing on Norwich as 


King has seen and endured much through 
_ three-quarters of a momentous century. 


GREAT CONTEMPORARIES. Essays by 
_ Various Hands. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Still they come, the Great Thisses and Thats, 
and more are threatened. They make good 
voluminous, various reading—here 37 
essays, 464 pages—but they are less books 
than biographical dictionaries. The adjective 
Great might better be Eminent for some of 
the present subjects, but the manner is 
hardly Strachey, or even A. G. Gardiner. 
There is, though, substance to them all. 
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a provincial centre of letters, moves piously 
through the past. Prof. de Sola Pinto defends 
Rochester, who has been blamed rather 
unjustly for most of the sins of his con- 
temporaries. He reminds us that Voltaire, 
who was not always correct, thought highly 
of this Restoration poet. 


A READING OF POETRY. By S. R: 
Lysacut. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Lysaght holds that poetry should con- 
tinue to concern itself with the deeper 
significance of life. He values it for an 
intensity, momentary or otherwise, of 
revelation. Prose has taken over the lesser 
responsibilities ; hence he is unsympathetic 
towards the contemporary expression in 
verse of immediate sensation and reactions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLEASURE TROVE. By E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 6s net. 

With gentle ease, Mr. Lucas discourses on 
the nightingale, the glow-worm, English 
grass, French landscapes, reminders of 
Dickens and other matters which can be 
illuminated by his extensive learning and 
his amiable wit. This new volume of essays 
selected from contributions to Punch and the 
Sunday Times will please a large circle of 
admirers. Here is the art of indulgent 
criticism ; of discriminating selection from 
the encyclopzdia and the olde herbe book. 
Urbane and reposeful, Mr. Lucas is never 
angry or more than a little sad. The essay, 
Basket, in which, praising his little dog, he 
rebukes the human habit of prolixity, is an 
excellent example of his talent for the 
smiling protest which condones a fault. 


WHILE ROME BURNS. By ALEXANDER 
Woo corr. Barker. 8s. 6d. 
All who make a point of getting The New 
Yorker now and then as a corrective to 
possible unfounded pride in our own con- 
temporary humorous journalism will leap at 
this collection of pieces by one of its best- 
known contributors. Do you like a good 
real-life murder story ? Would you like to 
know the truth about that fortune which 
Pierpont Morgan lavished on Miss Maxine 
Elliot ? Or how Mrs. Patrick Campbell talks 
at a Hollywood star party ? Or how a lean 
young ‘ comrade’ in Moscow was moved in 
wondering envy to pat what the generously 
proportioned Mr. Woolcott delicately 
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describes as his ‘ facade’ ? All this and much 
more are told with wit and a fascinating 
accent which is cultured though American. 


THE WORLD OF MAN. By GeEorG 
Groppveck, M.D. Daniel. tos. 6d. 
Paradoxically enough, psycho-therapy has 
mitigated the Shavian vision of medical 
tyranny. Modern healers tend to become 
genial humanists when they are not strayers 
among fantastic speculations. Dr. Grod- 
deck’s semi-philosophical works have been 
popular here and his last book, Der Mensch 
als Symbol, though incomplete, will attract 
admirers. Coming before the full force of 
Freudism, he retained a more human sense 
of balance. His view of the symbolic nature 
of reality, though sketchy, is illuminating. 
As ardent an etymologist as the mystical 
Nietzsche, he found in his study of words 
some curious verifications of modern psycho- 
logical theory. 
VAN-LORDS. By Naomi RoybgE-SMITH. 
Barker. 5s. 
Not long ago, Miss Royde-Smith made up a 
book from her writings in railway trains: 
her latest seems to have been done among 
packing-cases. This is not to indicate that it 
is written badly—Miss Royde-Smith could 
not write badly if she tried—but that it is an 
intimate, informal affair. It contains practical 
advice on removals as well as agreeable con- 
fidences on houses and furniture. The 
author’s lighthearted attitude to removals 
reminds one of the Lancashire optimism by 
which they are known as “ flittings.” It is” 
nice to know that Miss Royde-Smith now 
has an ideal house in the country, but we 
hope she will do some more serious work in 


it than this. { 


WINGS OF SPEED. By Sir Harry 

BRITTAIN. Hutchinson. 5s. 1 
A comprehensive and entertaining record of 
the work which has been done, and which is _ 
now being done, to develop air transport 
within the British Empire. Enlivened pro-— 
fusely with personal anecdotes both pointed 
and well-put. The author, an airman of 
experience and much technical knowledge, 
assesses the chances of the eventual 
establishment of a complete and competent 
air service between all major and even 
medium-sized towns in the Empire. He is 
confident, for his part, that this will soon’ 
be possible. But this book impresses even 


’ 
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more as personal reminiscences (the author 
is both witty and rich in repertoire) than as 
aeronautics, which is stating a lot. 


THE SEALS. By Monk Gibbon. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


A record of two days, one spent on an island 
off the Donegal coast, the other in a motor- 
boat, hunting seals, rock pigeons, cormorants, 
gulls and crabs. The author, being both 
humane and conscious that hunting raises 
an ethical problem, did not take part in these 
sports; he is fairly successful, however, in 
evading the problem. Descriptions of 
scenery, inhabitants and fauna are padded 
out with musings on intellect and instinct, 
memory, evil, pain, etc., etc. Some sensi- 
bility, indifferent selectiveness. 


POETRY 


THE YEAR’S POETRY. A representative 
selection compiled by Denys KitHam 
ROBERTS, GERALD GOULD, JOHN LEHMANN. 
Bodley Head. 6s. 


Three people of distinctive tastes compiled 
this anthology ; the result gives the impres- 
sion that one of them was frequently 
overridden. Not all three, surely, would 
have given so much space to the work of 
Messrs. Auden, Day Lewis, Bottrall, Empson, 
Plomer, Madge and MacNeice. The aim was 
to select, not the best individual poems of 
the year, but those best representative of 
contemporary tendencies and of significant 
poets. Why, then, include Mr. Drinkwater 
and Mr. Wolfe ? The book does, however, 
contain some excellent work, ranging from 
Mr. Yeats to Mr. Barker and Mr. Gascoyne. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Robert 
Vansittart. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 


A false quantity no longer disturbs the 
Commons; nowadays it is the connection 
between poetry and the Foreign Office 
which surprises. Sir Robert Vansittart’s 
verse is sometimes meditative, sometimes 
narrative, sometimes lyric, sometimes 
Foreign Office Oriental, sometimes just 
rollicking. It is urbane without being 
particularly finished, grave (sometimes) in 
sentiment without achieving true seriousness. 


In fact a book of conventional verse by an 


educated man. 
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PERMIT ME VOYAGE. By James Acer. 
Yale University Press and Humphrey 
Milford. gs. 


The thirty-third volume of the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets. Few, if any, of these 
volumes have revealed poets of much 
significance. This volume, however, 
possesses some superiority in so far as the 
author, although hardly a conspicuous poet, 
appears to be a significant one. His work 
records an unmistakable reaction from the 
gregariously ‘ contemporary ’ type of poetry. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL 


AN EASTERN ODYSSEY. By Gezorcgs 
Le Fervre. Translated and adapted by 
Major-General Sir E. D. Swinton. Gol- 
lancz. 18s. 


This account of a journey by automobiles 
across Asia is at once thrilling and impressive 
—the hardships actually encountered, 
although enormous, hardly equal the 
diplomatic difficulties overcome before a 
start was made. Journeys by two parties were 
made: a western party starting from 
Beyrut, and an eastern party from Pekin, 
both with the common objective of Kashgar. 
At the completion of the journey the 
organizer, Georges-Marie Hardt—whose 
aloof and powerful personality had always 
dominated his party—died. The reverence 
with which his companions regarded him is 
acutely, because very delicately, conveyed. 
The prodigious accomplishment could never, 
it seems, have succeeded, but for his invin- 
cible determination. The translation is 
brilliant. 
ROUND THE WORLD WITH A 
CAMERA. By E. O. Hoppt. Hutchinson. 
18s. 


When a Stella Benson portrays the world, 
the actual pictures matter little; the words 
suffice. With Mr. Hoppé the reader 
naturally looks first to the 102 photographs. 
Many are very fine, though they might have 
been better reproduced. Others are neither 
better nor worse than other travellers to 
Southern Europe, Ceylon, India, Austra- 
lasia, the Indies and the United States have 
brought back home. The verbal matter is an 
agreeable conversational running com- 
mentary. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


One of the most important books of the 
spring publishing | season—Einstein’s 
apologia—is announced by the Bodley Head 
for February 15th. Under the title of The 
World as I See It, the scientist discusses 
his general outlook on life; his views on 
the persecution of the Jews: on disarma- 
ment, and other vital questions, engaging 
the attention of the thinking world. He 
tells for the first time of his quarrels with the 
German Academies since the Nazi 
supremacy was established; and finally, 
gives an account of the speculations upon 
which his conclusions upon the nature of 
the universe are based. 

No man had more friends eager to 
explain him than D. H. Lawrence, and to 
some of them he owes no gratitude. Now 
one who has a claim to be heard—his wife, 
Frieda Lawrence—has written her own story 
of their life together. Messrs. Heinemann 
will publish it early in February under the 
title of Not I, but the Wind. . . . The book 
tells of their first meeting in 1912, and of 
their elopement and marriage ; of their life 
during the war years; their travels and 
experiences in Mexico, and of Lawrence’s 
death in 1930 at Vence. In addition, it 
contains several letters from Lawrence; a 
little-known essay, and the original versions 
of several poems long believed lost. 

A similar view of another literary figure— 
Arnold Bennett—is to be published by 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape in March. In 
Arnold Bennett : a Portrait done at Home, 
Dorothy Cheston Bennett gives an intimate 
portrait of Bennett in his last decade, together 
with a selection from the many letters she 
received from him. 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton, from whom many 
of us had expected Arnold Bennett’s 
official biography, will bring intimate know- 
ledge to his study of The Georgian Literary 
Scene, which Messrs. Heinemann will 
publish towards the end of February, for he 
has known personally most of the repre- 
sentative writers of his time. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Cape have yet another 
book on Lawrence in the press by the 
woman who knew the young Lawrence, 
to whom he showed his early work, and 
whose portrait as ‘‘ Miriam” he drew in 
Sons and Lovers. It is entitled D. H. 


Lawrence : A Record, and the author veils 
her identity under the initials “‘ E. T.” 
Messrs. Dent’s Everyman’s Library, having, 
under the devoted editorship of Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, combed the centuries for the finest 
literature of the past that can be added to its 
goo odd volumes, is finding that classics 
to republish are now few and far between. 
Messrs. Dent will therefore include, in 
future, such of the moderns, and _ their 


immediate predecessors, as appear worthy ~ 


to stand beside the older masters. The 
first five volumes, to be issued in March, 
are: Henry James’ The Turn of the Screw 
and The Aspern Papers, G. K. Chesterton’s 
Stories, Essays and Poems, D. H. Lawrence’s 
The White Peacock, H. G. Wells’ The 
Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance, 
and George Meredith’s The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. 

Poetry, in the immediate future, is 
represented by Herbert Read’s Collected 
Poems, to come from Messrs. Faber 
and Faber on the 14th of the month; and 
also, by the first complete edition of the 
Poems of John Clare, the Northamptonshire 
peasant-poet, friend of Lamb and De 
Quincey, whose re-discovery has _ been 


largely due to Mr. Edmund Blunden. This ~ 


two-volume edition will be issued by Messrs. 
Dent on February 14th. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibble are the joint editors. 


Two books on architecture will shortly — 


be published by the Oxford University 
Press. The first, due this month, by Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, is a short memorial 
to the work of Philip Webb, a member of the 


firm of William Morris. The Red House _ 


that he built at Bexley Heath for Morris is 
the best-known example of his style. Later 
in the spring comes Mr. A. W. Clapham’s 
Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe. 

Two novels which have had a remarkable 
success in America will appear in England 
in February. The first, Appointment in 
Samarra by John O’Hara, to be published 
by Messrs. Faber and Faber on the 14th, is a 
study ofa mining community in Pennsylvania. 
Messrs. Arthur Barker will publish the other 
—The Unpossessed—on the 24th ; a story of 
those “‘unpossessed” and _ disinherited 
intellectuals, who find themselves in a 
blind alley in the America of to-day. 
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THE THEATRE 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI. By Joun Wessrer. Embassy Theatre. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By Witi1am Suakesprare. Sadler’s Wells. 
THE DOMINANT SEX. By Micuaet Ecan. Shaftesbury Theatre. 

FATHER OF LIES. By Kennetu Horne. Royalty Theatre. 


No that the Phenix Society has run its course almost any opportunity of 
reviewing an unfamiliar classic is to be welcomed ; so we applaud the courage 
which restores to the London stage (for the second time in forty years) Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi. How much besides courage is there to applaud ? Not a great deal, it 
must be confessed, but still something. It is something to hear the well-placed 
Websterian phrase spoken as finely as most of the players at the Embassy speak it and 
to feel the vigour of the play’s movement and the pulsing life of its personages ; 
something to discover the durable acting qualities of the scene wherein the Duchess 
woos her shy steward and of several lesser scenes ; something to enjoy the skill with 
which Miss Joyce Bland divests the Duchess of gaiety and teaches her by degrees 
the “ dialect of despair”’; and something as good, if not better, to relish the fine 
acuity of Mr. Roy Graham’s study of the introspective cut-throat. For these pleasures 
- the revival is to be welcomed ; but when we come to consider the production as a 
whole we are bound to call it tame. 
This tameness is not altogether the fault of those responsible for the performance. 
The producer, Mr. John Fernald, was set a well-nigh impossible task. In the theatre 
Webster’s poetry is not potent enough to express the horror from which his tragedy 
springs ; it needs all the help that an unflinchingly realistic treatment of the story 
would give. A playgoer has not the reader’s untrammelled mind. He is forced to think 
precisely upon the event that is being enacted on the stage and unless he is impressed 
with the reality of the representation he needs poetry more majestic, more Shakes- 
pearean than any Webster commands. One has only tosee the play acted to realize 
that its tragic emotion depends on an apparatus of horror which no modern producer 
can effectively employ. It is necessary that the audience should believe in the reality 
of the Duchess’s torture and feel something of her own terror when the severed hand 
is thrust into hers,when she is shown the waxen images counterfeiting the death of her 
husband and children and when she stands appalled among the madmen. Mr. Fernald’s 
approach to the play is realistic, but he knows that if he did not shirk these scenes 
- they would be quite intolerable to modern taste. es 
He has accordingly fallen back on conventions which invite but do not compel 
belief—a gauntlet for the dead man’s hand, a smooth alabaster effigy for the counter- 
feit of death and a masque of madmen that is merely decorative. Such conventions 
are useless in horror tragedy. Since they do not horrify us we find ourselves smiling 
at the ingenuity of the tortures and the piling up of corpses, and the whole burden of 
the tragedy is thus thrown upon the actress who is playing the Duchess. She must 
communicate the horror of the tortures practised upon this unhappy creature and at 
the same time reveal the resistant spirit—a task to which Miss Bland addresses herself 
with an intelligence and certainty of touch that make us regret that she should choose 
to let her emphasis fall on dignity rather than on passion. Mr. John Laurie is an 
energetic tyrant, though he leads us to suppose that the famous “‘ Cover her face ; 
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mine eyes dazzle; she died young” is a line extremely difficult to speak, and Mr. 
Torin Thatcher makes an agreeable figure of the steward. 

In the Sadler’s Wells production of The Taming of the Shrew, Mr. Henry Cass 
faced a not dissimilar but infinitely easier problem with success. He had to recommend 
the unpalatable chattel-slave theory of conjugal relationship to a modern audience and 
was able to distract the mind from the ugliness of the story by an elaborate artificiality 
which was much helped by the Italianate designs of Mr. David Ffoulkes. Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt played the shrew as a woman not fundamentally averse from her 
lover’s mastery, and Mr. Maurice Evans in what must be his best performance of the 
season made a delightful humorous portrait of Petruchio, nicely distinguishing the 
man of spirit posing as a virtuoso in shrew-taming from the natural bully. From a 
cluster of good performances Mr. Abraham Sofaer’s study of old Gremio, the usually 
uninteresting rich suitor, stood out as a genuinely original piece of acting. If there is 
a case for fantasticating Shakespeare The Shrew comes nearer than any other play to 
making it, and Mr. Cass’s production deserves to be remembered as model in its kind. 

Mr. Michael Egan’s play, The Dominant Sex, is a modern treatment of the shrew 
theme. It is not a good play, but it seems to be a popular one, for after an extremely 
successful run at the Embassy it has been transferred to the Shaftesbury where it has 
found audiences which do not weary of the protracted and not very significant quarrel 
of which its three acts consist. Angela and Dick are two evidently incompatible young 
people who having prematurely graduated from a trial marriage dispute interminably 


in the hope of arriving at an agreed definition of sex equality. It seems natural to 


Dick that his wife should give up her work, bear him a child and accompany him to 
the farm on which his heart is set. ‘That these things may come to pass he decides that 
he must himself market the invention he has made and risk bankruptcy in the hope of 
a quick fortune. Angela is willing to give up her work and willing to bear the child, 
but she insists that in return he must sell his invention outright in the interests of 
security and abandon his passionate desire to be a farmer. Tiring of argument, he 
attempts to enforce his own decision, but she, discovering an old lover in the business 


partner he proposes to take, is unscrupulous enough to pretend that the affair is still — 
alive. They come to blows and thereupon, ashamed of his violence, he weakens and — 


sells his invention. But in the last act he regrets his weakness, and the old squabble 
breaks out once more. It is settled only when the brutal (or the long-suffering) Dick 


ceases to argue and acts. The author makes no sort of comment upon his characters or — 
their arguments. This is the fatuous way some people talk and think, he seems to 
say, and since my characters are as much alive as careful photography can make — 
them it is not for me to solve problems which in life often go unsolved. Such a play — 
can only be justified by success; and success it seems to be winning, a pleasant — 


result to which the acting of Mr Richard Bird, Miss Diana Churchill, Miss Ellen 
Pollock and Mr. Henry Hewitt makes a handsome contribution. 

Father of Lies at the Royalty is a crude little play which tells how the Devil, being 
summoned into the midst of a harmless family, turns the kindly to bad temper, the 
staid to tippling, the strictly honourable to seduction, the seduced to vitriol throwing 
and the blinded to prison. Fortunately he is himself unable to resist poison since it is 
a form of corruption, and his premature metamorphosis releases the unhappy house 
from his spell. There is entertainment in Mr. Sam Livesey’s rather pathetic Devil 
but not quite enough to reconcile the fastidious to the play. 6 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART IN INDUSTRY 


HE title of the Royal Academy “‘ Exhibition of British Art in Industry ” is not 

unjustifiable, yet it has raised false hopes in many breasts. When the Prince of 
Wales, in opening the exhibition, spoke of mass production and of the importance 
of producing by it beauty for the masses, he was voicing the general expectation. 
Industry means mass-production to-day ; for man is the masses now, and his tool is 
the machine. ‘The machine has been mastering him, making his life zsthetically a 
misery. Now he must master it. It is of this battle that we all want news; for we 
are all implicated. Even the lucky individual who can afford to do without mass- 
production in his home will meet it in the street. We all live with the masses on top of 
us. 

The handicraft movement has been keeping alive an essential idea of beauty. But 
it has produced a mere handful of beautiful things, and has never established a con- 
tinuous tradition in technique. Any movement for the reform of popular taste must 
stand by the machine. And from the machine we can get beauty only by recognizing 
the forms it likes to create, the materials it cares to use. The very materials of mass- 
production must be themselves mass-produced ; for the machine needs materials 
more plastic, more uniform and cheaper than nature can supply direct. How the 
need for new materials is felt has been shown by the intense public interest in the new 
plastic resin, looking like glass, which Imperial Chemical Industries are beginning to 

_ produce. There is only a small case of tiny articles in it at Burlington House. But, if 
it proves all that is claimed for it on a larger scale, all manner of new beauties may 
result. Furniture of it might be convenient and beautiful. It collects no dirt and is 
warm to the touch, while its transparency makes it seem to occupy less space and gives 
it an appearance of life. The opaque plastic materials of the same nature which have 
been on the market for some time, have proved disappointing so far. Bakelite and 
Beatl are not so durable as they claim to be. They have a deadness of texture which 
makes the colours crude. There is a room at Burlington House panelled with the 
stuff and filled with objects in it. But these are small and ordinary. There are fewer 
experiments in giving texture to it than one can see in the shops. The shapes are 
- decent, but hardly spirited. One difficulty with these new materials produced by the 
machine for the machine is that they do not come to meet man half-way, as do some 
_ of the older materials yielded more directly by the earth. Molten glass blown through 
a simple tube or wet clay spun on a crude wheel respond so quickly with a symmetry 
of their own to a mere breath or touch from man that they seem ahead of him in 
suggesting forms for themselves. Pressed in a mould inert, the new materials leave 
_ everything to man. But they are the most suitable yet devised for those electrical in- 
ments which have insinuated themselves among our furniture and whose design 
_ is one of the pressing questions of the day. But the exhibition does little to answer it. 
_ There is only one radio cabinet, in Beatl. There is a loud speaker designed by 
- Lindum Advertising, Ltd., which gives a ray of hope. It is a plain hemisphere of 
- cream-coloured Beatl, with the orifice framed in chromium, supported by a square 
; semi-circular chromium arm while it revolves on a square base of both materials. 
For larger furniture the obvious solution of the problem of mass-production lies 
in the new untarnishable metals. In combination with bakelite or tinted glass or 
wood covered with celluloid paint, whose colours are unspoilt by heat or damp, they 
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solve the domestic problem too for a generation which dislikes to stay at home dusting 
and polishing. Yet at Burlington House there are few things so practical as No. 1279, a 
long side-table from Heal and Son, with scarlet top and black undershelf supported 
on oval chromium-plated legs. In fact it stands alone among a group of cumbrous 
pieces wholly encased in mirror-glass, a silly extravagance, interesting only as a novelty. 
The bedroom, No. 1311, designed by Frank Wray, which, it is claimed, “‘ shows how 
mass-produced furniture of reasonable cost can be successfully employed in planned 
schemes of decoration,” contains only wooden furniture of a very uninteresting 
kind. It is suitable only for an hotel, where the important thing is to offer no con- 
ceivable offence. 

The industrial element enters very little into most of the furniture exhibited. It 
is primarily a display of careful craftsmanship in the old materials. The steamship has 
brought a new variety of these into the timber-yards. The new machines for cutting 
them have provided a further variety of patternin veneers. But when it comes to the 
designer’s portion, we scarcely get the impression that Britain is swelling with any 
exuberant impulse to create. The virtues of this furniture are mainly negative. 
There is a welcome absence of ostentation. The redundant ornamentation of the 
nineteenth century has been sawn away, and this is a reaction in the right direction. 
But reaction is not enough. We cannot be negative for ever. What was wrong essentially — 
with Victorian furniture was not that it was ornate, but that its ornament had no 
meaning. There had ceased to be any idea behind it. There must be an idea within 
every piece of furniture, and the idea must have been understood by the man who 
makes it. The idea within the old furniture was an essentially personal idea, but there 
were always craftsmen with personality enough to carry it out. If there are no longer 
craftsmen with the requisite personality, because craftsmen themselves are now mass- 
produced, the designers must change their method and design in materials which 
need no craftsmanship, only the manipulation of machines. This the designers have 
done long ago on the continent, where furniture in these materials has assumed a 
variety of beautiful shapes and is already in popular use. Britain is a long way behind. 

If on the other hand Britain, the parent of the machine age, is determined to check — 
in this respect the logical development of her child, she must reform its education 
instantly, before it is too late. For, while the working craftsman has been destroyed by 
mass-production and the mass conditions which go with it, the designing craftsman 
has been destroyed by modern education and the social ideals of which it is both - 
cause and effect. The old education was intended for gentlemen, who should never 
use their hands. Modern education, intended for everyone, has broadly copied it. 
It has been so narrow in its conception of a career, so purely literary in scope that it - 
has rendered everyone incapable of holding anything but a pen, of seeing anything ~ 
but through the medium of the printed word. At the same time it has spread the gospel _ 
of the right to self-expression, so that thousands whose visual imagination has just | 
survived the plethora of printed words have taken up the pencil or the paint-brush. — 
‘There are no good craftsmen, while there are thousands of bad artists, mostly unhappy — 
at their slight success. There is a rumour that the Royal College of Art is to 
be industrialized, the craftsmen encouraged at the expense of the artists, a contact 
developed with the manufacturers. This is the least that the Board of Education - 
could do towards planting life in this waste of industry without art and artists without 
industry. f 
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MUSIC—PURE AND IMPURE 


N the last few weeks Mr. Ernest Newman has launched several attacks upon the 

school of composers and critics which still finds any value in the distinction 
between pure and impure music. It is necessary to say “ still,” because the attacks 
on this school have of late been so violent and so frequent, they have come from 
such high quarters and been so well directed, that the defenders of pure music have 
come to feel themselves in a minority and out of the fashion. As Mr. Newman says, the 
controversy is at least as old as Monteverdi—that is to say, three hundred odd years. 
It is, as a matter of fact, a constant element in the theory and practice of music, and 
one which includes all those other controversies which have at various times arisen 
under the loose heading of Classical versus Romantic. Only the exterior form of these 
controversies varies with each generation : and men of genius in either camp distract 
the judgment of the public—and often enough of the professional critics too—from 
the real point at issue. 

To take a single instance : when Brahms was the accredited representative of the 
classical tradition and Wagner that of the romantics, the weight of public opinion was 
bound to swing to the romantic side—for the plain reason that Wagner, whether you 
like him or not, is a giant, and Brahms, whatever you may feel about him, is not. 
After Wagner came the reaction. But whereas reactions against the Classical tradition 
seem to have produced men of genius—Monteverdi, Gluck, Wagner—the reactions 
against Romanticism have never produced more than the highest talent. Brahms was 
the counter-cry to Wagner: and in our own time we have seen Stravinsky react 
violently against his own early style and fail to produce, as yet, any classical master- 
piece. It seems that a Classical style is the crowning style of an epoch or, in small, of 
a single individual: and that although Romantic youth may rebel violently and 
successfully against maturity, maturity’s protest against the extravagances of real or 
would-be youth, sounds hollow, dry, and unconvincing. 

Mr. Newman has asserted that the only ‘“‘ pure”’ music he knows is that which 
conforms to the pattern of the kitten chasing its own tail: and he quotes some of the 
lesser works of J. S. Bach as examples of this kind of music, in which there is no poetic, 

~- emotional content but the appearance of each phrase is dictated simply by the pattern 
_ of sounds which is treated as its own justification. No one, I think, will deny that this 
_ is pure, abstract music: but the defenders of the use of the term “ pure,” as applied 
to music, would have to maintain that other music besides this was pure also. Mr. 
- Newman has perhaps rather unfairly interpreted the terms “‘ pure” and “ impure ”’ 
_ quite literally, and he has insisted on applying them rigidly. This would be excellent 
_ if they were technical terms with an exact meaning, such as are “ scale ” or “arpeggio,” 
_ for example. om 
_ But unfortunately musical criticism has no such terms, and therefore although it is 
amusing to play with the words pure and impure and to speak of Mozart and 
- Beethoven as “ monsters of impurity,” it contributes nothing to the discussion of a 
“real problem and throws Mr. Newman under suspicion of being either a childish or 
~an eristic pleader. The haziness of the borderline between pure and impure music, 
the difficulty of defining either the one or the other extreme and the amount of 
nonsense written on the whole subject, do not make the distinction any less real. It 
_is the mark of asmall intellectual perceptiveness to think that a problem or idea which 
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cannot be set out in black and white is any less real than one which can. The vaguer 
and more complicated the problem, the greater the intelligence, above all the greater 
the patience, required to deal with it. . 

I should agree with Mr. Newman in saying that few, if any, of the masterpieces of 
music are pure music throughout. But I should maintain that every masterpiece 
contains a large percentage of pure music, passages—varying in length and frequency 
according to the qualitative and quantitative size of the work—in which the thought 
and feeling develop according to different intellectual and emotional principles from 
those which govern our everyday life, all trace of what is usually understood as the 
dramatic element disappears, and an atmosphere is created which is the kernel of 
eesthetic experience. The mystics have described their ecstasies as a flood of white 
light : and these high points of esthetic experience, too, are certainly in some way 
beyond colour, but only in the sense that they are the sum of all colours. White light 
can be split into the infinite colour-gradations of the spectrum : there is a heat which 
feels almost chilly, so far is it beyond a red-hot glow. These passages of pure music 
are not accessible to the whole world: the average appreciation of music is perhaps 
as far from grasping the kernel of musical beauty as are a schoolboy’s sums from the 
flights of the pure mathematician. Much effort, very great patience, and an infinite 
humility are necessary before we can enter into this world: indeed it is possible that 
the most we can hope for is that we shall have increasingly frequent and passionate 
glimpses of it. 

Without this effort, this humility, and a certain high seriousness it is impossible to 
penetrate any but the outermost regions of artistic experience. Opinions will differ 
slightly as to where these high points of music are to be found. 'The bias of tempera- 
ment and training will incline even the best balanced man to music of either the 
classical or romantic type : and accordingly one will be more susceptible to these high 
points of musical experience when they occur in the works of Bach or Mozart, another 
will find them more readily in the works of Beethoven or Wagner. The classical 
tradition, with its tendency to minimize the element of colour and to eschew all 
flamboyance is the more obvious hunting-ground for the seeker of what are, after all, 
the austerest and most difficult beauties. One may love Tschaikovsky, and enjoy 
Tristan as a great emotional experience: but it is difficult to speak of enjoying or 
loving Mozart’s Requiem, the trial of the lovers in the Magic Flute, or the Sanctus 
of the B minor Mass. ] 

Greek tragedies are composed of the dialogue, in which the action of the drama 
develops, and choruses, in which the action is explained and pondered on: and it is 
much the same way in a great musical work. Action and movement, colour and emo- 
tion, carry a work along, attach our affections to it, engage our intellects, and charm 
our senses : these parts of any work are, so to say, the stichomuthia which form the 
necessary skeleton of any work of the human imagination which is to be represented | 
within the human limitations of time and space. But in those few works whose dis- _ 
appearance from human consciousness it is almost impossible to imagine there ard 
glimpses, or more than glimpses, of another world—a “ calm of mind all passion 
spent,” a world far removed from the thoughts and passions of this life (which it is 
our greatest pleasure to see perfectly mirrored or cunningly transformed, in the lower 
regions of artistic expression)—a world, in fine, which is “‘ pure” beyond all others, 
because it has taken into itself, refined and raised to a higher level, all the impurities of — 
the lower regions, ‘‘ something afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” | 
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FILMS 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. British. 
LORNA DOONE. British. 

THE PAINTED VEIL. American. 
THE SONG OF CEYLON. British. 
MASKERADE. Austrian. 


ee in the West End of London are seen by a specialized, sophisticated 

public. They may easily succeed there and fail in the provinces; and a film 
which fails in the West End may be the provincial exhibitor’s best friend. This is 
well known in Wardour Street, where West End applause is considered to be pleasantly 
flattering but commercially deceitful. Occasionally, however, a film is made which 
repeats throughout the country its initial success in London; and The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Alexander Korda’s latest production, will, I believe, turn out to be one of 
these rare and profitable exceptions. 

It would have been very easy to turn Baroness Orczy’s novel into a conventional 
screen melodrama, and almost as easy to refine away its excitements in search of 
superficial polish. The special merit of Korda’s treatment is that he combines a 
credible and elegant social background with a swift current of desperate adventure. 
It is not impossible that these characters should be attending Lady Grenville’s fash- 
ionable ball ; the Prince of Wales really might ask Sir Percy Blakeney’s advice on the 
fit of a new coat . . . and yet we are never allowed to forget that Chauvelin is hot 
on the Pimpernel’s trail and is forcing Lady Blakeney to spy for him by threatening 
to send her brother to the guillotine. 

Mr. Leslie Howard is very good as the Pimpernel, even though he has not much 
chance to reveal his magnetic powers of leadership. His acting in the social and 
domestic scenes is excellent, and Miss Merle Oberon, though perhaps a trifle too 
statuesque, makes of Lady Blakeney a vivid and distinguished figure. All the smaller 
parts are well filled, and if Mr. Raymond Massey’s Chauvelin is rather too much of a 
rough diamond, he is at least full of dark determination. 

Lorna Doone, directed by Basil Dean, is much less skilful. Mr. Dean has fallen in 

- love with his period background ; and one feels that he has composed his scenes first 
and photographed them afterwards, instead of conceiving them directly within the 
narrow rectangle of the screen. 

Producers have always been apt to suppose that the raw material of a film consists 
of real objects and people, and that the function of the camera is simply to record 
their mancuvres. This is precisely as though the painter of a still life picture were 
to consider that his work as an artist was over as soon as he had grouped his objects 
satisfactorily, and that all he then had to do was to transfer the result realistically on 

to his canvas. The essential raw material of a film consists of strips of celluloid ; and 
whether a director uses real antiques for his settings, or pasteboard imitations, is 
irrelevant so long as his photographed images provide him with the vocabulary he 
needs for telling his story. His main job starts when this vocabulary is already in 
being ; and the sole test of his work is whether, when his film is shown, it speaks a 
clear and logical visual language. 

The technique of Lorna Doone suggests that the rehearsals were perhaps more 
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entertaining than the finished article, for the film’s visual language is halting, confused 
and overloaded with unnecessary detail. A further handicap is that Miss Victoria 
Hopper is badly cast as Lorna, but this need not have kept Mr. Dean from a graphic 
rendering of the essential adventure scenes—the attack on the farmhouse and the 
burning of the Doone stronghold—which are so full of vague running about that 
virtually no dramatic effect survives. It should be said, however, that Lorna Doone 
has had a successful West End run, and that it includes some delightfully fresh and 
vivid views of the English countryside. im 

The Painted Veil, compared with Lorna Doone, is a masterly example of American 
technique ; but it has so many faults that criticism may easily err towards one extreme 
or another. Apart from factual mistakes—Hong Kong, a British possession, is 
credited with a “ British Embassy ”—Somerset Maugham’s bitter novel has been 
conventionalized into a sentimental tale of adultery and repentance, and so much time 
is spent on early episodes that the crucial transformation of Katrin’s character, after 
she has started to work as a nurse with the mission nuns in the cholera-stricken Chinese 
city, has to be taken largely for granted. But the later sequences, nevertheless, have a 
strong dramatic quality ; Greta Garbo and Herbert Marshall, as the erring wife and 
the scientist-husband, bring unusual sincerity into their acting ; enough of Somerset 
Maugham’s terse writing is left to strengthen the dialogue; and the camera-work 
has a quiet fluency which deserves a far less artificial plot. 

The Song of Ceylon takes us outside the ordinary field of commercial entertainment. 
It is a documentary picture made by Basil Wright for John Grierson’s film unit, 
formerly part of the old Empire Marketing Board and now attached to the General 
Post Office. Mr. Wright, however, has not attempted to present a panorama of present- 
day activities in Ceylon. He is concerned almost entirely with native life and custom, 
with religious pilgrimage and worship, and particularly with native dances, in which 
very old native rites are mingled with the later influence of Buddhism. Western 
tendencies are represented only by fragments of English commercial dialogue, intro- 
duced as a background to glimpses of fishermen and peasants at work on the shore and 
in the fields. This sequence, I think, is the weakest part of the picture, for the actual 
relation of Western enterprise to the traditional island life is so potent that, if it is to 


be indicated at all, much more should be made of it. I feel, too, that Mr. Wright, — 


having abandoned the conventional logic, based on descriptive narrative, of the 
straightforward documentary, has found no satisfactory alternative method of building 


his visual impressions into a coherent series, with the result that his film fails to com- — 
municate a total impression equal to its incidental merits. But there are many fascin- 


ating episodes, sensitively perceived and brilliantly photographed ; and the opening 4 


sequence, showing the annual Buddhist pilgrimage to the summit of Adam’s Peak, is a_ 
wonderful example of how the mood of a strange occasion and a strange landscape 


can be vividly set upon the screen in quite simple photographic terms. 


I have space only to say a word about Maskerade, but this Viennese comedy, directed _ 
by Willy Forst—who made Unfinished Symphony—can be strongly recommended as _ 


a lively and ingenious entertainment with many amusing moments and a dramatic 


climax. This climax could have been strengthened by a quickening of the rather too — 


leisurely tempo which prevails throughout, but there is always plenty to enjoy in the 
excellent acting, and particularly in Paula Wessely’s playing of the innocent heroine, 


drawn unwittingly into a complicated social scandal. The materials are mostly — 


familiar, but for once there is a warmth of feeling behind the intricues, and the 
characters are credible human beings. 


MARTIN HERNE 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BOOKS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


8 is said that as much good may be had from a bad sermon as from a good one ; 
for the benefit to be drawn from any sermon depends upon the receptivity of the 
hearer no less than upon the eloquence or sound doctrine of the preacher. Now, 
though the show of books and printing at Burlington House is by no means bad, at 
first sight at any rate it is disappointing. Yet anyone who is interested in modern 
book-production may pick up good notions of what is being done or may be done 
in some of the many arts and industries which have a part therein. The sense of 
disappointment may spring from a twofold ora fourfold ambiguity—on the part of the 
visitor as to what exactly he is out to see; and on that of the organizers of 


_ the exhibition as to what they are out to show. Is it an exhibition of what is finest in 


book-production ? It is not meant for that ; although the three Ashendene Press books 


~ here shown—Don Quixote, Ecclesiasticus and Daphnis and Chloe—are the finest of 


recent books. Neither is it an exhibition of the best modern methods of printing, 
illustrating and binding books, although there are good and sometimes excellent 
examples of some of these. ‘To exhibit them adequately would need the whole of the 
Royal Academy building at Burlington House, and not just the one small room which 
is there devoted to book-production. Doubtless those interested in the other 
industries which are represented at the exhibition are conscious of the like limitation ; 
and it would be a happy issue of this first exhibition of British Art in Industry if it 
were followed by a succession of exhibitions confined to individual trades—furniture, 
textiles, ceramics, printing, and the rest. 

Then, again, books are seldom seen to full advantage at a public exhibition. A book 
seen in a glass-case is as unsatisfactory to a book-lover as are the good things in a 
pastry-cook’s window to the hungry waif outside—may I be forgiven if I have used 
that obvious metaphor in these pages before? Nol: me tangere in its polite English 
equivalent is printed on a card of warning over every show-case. Yet to get to know 


a book one must handle it oneself—‘ leaf it’ over, as our English ancestors used to 


- call it, and as their American descendants do to this day. At Burlington House you 
_ may see just an opening of the book—say, a title-page and a frontispiece—or the 


outside of the binding, or, sometimes, just the back of the binding, and no more. 


- That does not show its production. _I recall with gratitude what I owe to that keen 
~ bookman, the late Adrian Fortescue, who gave me the run of his library at Letchworth ; 
_ for I was there able to study in detail the prints of the fine books—early printed and 
modern; incunables and Aldines; Kelmscott, Doves Press, and Ashendenes— 
- whichit contained ; bound, many of them, by Cobden-Sanderson or Deuglas Cockerell. 


i 


Of course, no such privilege could be given to visitors to the show at Burlington House; 
but facilities for the examination of books were given, I remember, at the Exposition 


~ des Arts du Livre held a few years since in Paris. A good bookshop will reveal much 
- more of the mystery of book-production, modern as well as ancient, than such a show 
as this; and thanks are due to large-hearted booksellers, like Bumpus in Oxford 


Street, or Blackwell at Oxford, who allow even the impecunious book-lover to browse 


~ amongst the delectable volumes which they retail. 
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SOME OF THE EXHIBITORS AND EXHIBITS 


X pede Herculem! If the student of book-production is denied the opportunity 

of making close acquaintance with the books exhibited rather than shown at 
Burlington House, he may, if he will, like the listener to the indifferent sermon, 
imbibe a good deal of wholesome instruction from the glimpses of some of them which 
he is allowed—not without some eye-strain—but I believe the lighting is being put right. 
It is pleasant to find the work of the wood-engravers so well represented. It 
is a good sign that their work is becoming more and more harnessed to the 
printed book. There are examples of work done by Eric Gill, John Farleigh, 
Robert Gibbings, Gwendolen Raverat, E. Ravilious, Blair Hughes-Stanton, F. E. 
Dagleish, Clare Leighton, R. A. Maynard, H. W. Bray, Agnes M. Parker, Douglas 
Percy Bliss, E. McKnight Kauffer, Elizabeth Corsellis, Lettice Sandford and Hilda 
Quick. There are books illustrated in various other media by Albert Rutherston, 
Rex Whistler, Thomas Lowinsky, Thomas Derrick, T. L. Poulton, Fougasse, David 
Low, J. Nash and Vera Willoughby. There are none of those finely written and 
illuminated texts and addresses which have become a notable feature of exhibitions of 
arts and crafts: they would be quite outside the scope of the present exhibition. 
But it is good to find calligraphers like Eric Gill, Graily Hewitt, G. 'T. Friend, Percy 
Smith, Joscelyne Gaskin, Louise Powell and many more practising their beautiful 
craft in the service of letterpress printing. ‘There is room for good lettering in 
most of the industrial arts ; and in another section of the exhibition is shown a plate 
of engraved alphabets for the use of silversmiths, designed by Eric Gill and made by 
G. T. Friend. The books from various presses and publishers—the Gregynog, 
Raven, Curwen, Alcuin, Golden Cockerel, Shakespeare Head, Nonesuch, Cresset, 
Chiswick, and many more—show that amongst modern printers in this country, at 
any rate, a serious effort is made to achieve that happy union of design with industrial _ 
art which it is the object of the exhibition to promote. 


THE GEMINI PRESS 


Meé BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON, whose remarkable engraved work has 
been so often mentioned in these pages, sends an “‘ intimation ” concerning the 
Gemini Press, which he has founded at Higham, Colchester, so as to be able ; 


when discussion arises, and unhampered by any outside prejudices, to make books in 
which there is a real fusion between contemporary writer and artist, and where possible — 


a definite collaboration from the start, so that the book is an integral and not a decorated — 
or illustrated vehicle of text. 


Mr. Hughes-Stanton will print the books himself and so hopes to produce at % 


a reasonable price, yet with fine hand craftsmanship experimental work . . . which } 
would not reach the public otherwise. ; 
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GENERAL NOTES 


book sale on December roth, and remarked that the total realized would certainly 
have been much higher four or five years ago. A writer in The Times Literary 
Supplement made this sale the subject of an interesting article, and pointed out that 
not only were the prices lower than during the “‘ boom,” but that in many cases they 
were actually less than those paid for the very same copies in 1920 or thereabouts. 
The point is one of considerable interest, and is evidence of what seems to me to be the 
fact—that rare books are recovering from the slump less quickly than pictures, 
furniture and works of art generally. It is true that the ordinary ruck of secondhand 
books is selling better than it did two or three years ago. It is also true that there seems 
to be plenty of money for the really exceptional thing. But the book of medium value, 
the book worth fifty, or a hundred or five hundred pounds, is plainly not doing well 
in the sale-room.There must be some reason for this, and I am going to be rash 
enough to suggest one. Book-collecting, so far as I have been able to observe, does 
Not appeal to women, except in comparatively rare instances. There are women who 
collect books, it is true, but they are very few. The great bulk of book-collectors 
consists of men. Women appreciate pictures, china, furniture and such things very 
readily, but they seem to care very little for rare early editions of English literature. 
In consequence your male collector is perhaps conscious that, in buying rare books, 
_he is indulging in a selfish extravagance, and hesitates to spend considerable amounts 
upon a pleasure in which his wife will have no share. In times when money is really 
plentiful this will not deter him. But in times like the present, when slowly returning 
prosperity makes available a little money, but only a little, it tends to be spent in 
collecting things which appeal to both sexes rather than to one only. Can this, I 
wonder, be the explanation of the comparative slowness with which the rare book 
market is moving ? 


|: these pages last month I recorded briefly some of the prices at Messrs. Sotheby’s 


N admirable small collection of booksgwas exhibited at the Courtauld Institute 

from December 15th to January 11th. They were the property of a Dutch 
collector, Mr. F. Schmid, whose special interest is in English books of instruction in 
the practice of drawing and painting, issued up to about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. For obvious reasons books of this type lend themselves better than most 
to exhibition conditions, and Mr. Schmid’s volumes made a very pleasing and curious 
display. The earliest exhibit was an anonymous work, The Excellency of the Pen and 
Pencil, exemplifying the Uses of them in the most exquisite and mysterious arts of drawing, 
etching, engraving, limning, painting in oyl, washing of maps and pictures. Also the way 
to cleanse any old painting and preserve the colours, printed in London in the year 1658. 
One particularly interesting book was Joshua Kirby’s Dr. Brook Taylor's Method of 
Perspective made easy, both in theory and Practice. In two books. Being an attempt to 
make the art of perspective easy and familiar ; to adapt it entirely to the arts of design ; 
_and to make it an entertaining study to any gentleman who shall chuse so pohte an amuse- 
"ment. This was published at Ipswich in 1754, and Kirby, its author, was the lifelong 
friend of Gainsborough, by whose side he lies in the churchyard on Kew Green. As. 
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illustrations for this book Gainsborough made the only three etchings he is known 
to have executed. Some of the early nineteenth-century books gave instruction not 
only in the more usual forms of art, but in such things as “‘ preparing the most bril- | 
liant colours for painting on velvet ”—a method not now much followed, I fancy. 
It is impossible to describe Mr. Schmid’s books adequately here. But he is certainly 
to be congratulated upon having got together a delightful and instructive example 
of a small specialized collection, which really throws light upon the subject round | 
which it has been built. 


HE latest numbers of two quarterly magazines reach me as I write my present 

instalment of notes. One comes from America and the other is English. The: 
former is part 19 of The Colophon, which announces that in future its price will be 6$ | 
(instead of 15$) a year, and that the size of the leaves will be smaller, though there 
will be more to read, than at present. There will be certain other changes in form, I. 
gather, and apparently there is to be an attempt to make the paper “ more directly 
helpful” to collectors by means of more or less topical articles and by suggestions | 
intended especially for beginners or collectors of limited means. I wish every success. 
to The Colophon in its new form—which will be published from the same address as | 
at present, 229, West Forty-third Street, New York, U.S.A. The English quarterly is | 
The Library (Volume XV, Number 3). As usual this contains some important biblio- | 
graphical articles, including Mr. F. M. Harrison’s account of the publisher of Bunyan’s | 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Nathaniel Ponder. This article concludes with a list of Ponder’s | 
publications from 1668 to 1696. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


4O many people, I wonder, collect the first editions of Austin Dobson now ? 
Several (though none of his earliest) are to be found offered at very low prices’ 

in Mr. Thomas Thorp’s Catalogue 453, issued from Strathfieldsaye, Guildown Road, 
Guildford. Dobson is an almost ideal author to collect. He wrote more than sixty 
books and pamphlets, including some which are extremely scarce, and his work, 
both in verse and in prose, is very pleasant to read. Many of his books exist on both 
large and ordinary paper, and in more than one binding, so that a complete collection 
would have to contain more than one copy of many of the sixty-two first editions 
detailed in Mr. Alban Dobson’s Bibliography of his father’s work. Among. those 
included in Mr. Thorp’s list are The Ballad of Beau Brocade, 1892, The Story of 
Rosina, 1895, Coridon’s Song, 1894, and De Libris, 1908, all priced at five shillings or 
less. A set of the large paper copies of the first and second series of Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes, 1892 and 1894, is marked twenty-five shillings. Evidently, there- 
fore, the greater part of an Austin Dobson collection could be assembled fairly 
inexpensively just now. | : 
4 

H 

ESSRS. FRANCIS EDWARDS, LTD., of 83, High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1, have sent me a list (number 580) of books relating to the Near 

East and Egypt. Most of the books are priced quite inexpensively, though there are 
naturally a few more costly things, such as the first edition of the Nuremburg Chroni- 
cle, printed in 1493, for which {25 is asked. It earns its place in this list presumably 
for its wood-cut views of Constantinople, Jerusalem and other Near Eastern ciel 
In all there are nearly nine hundred items in this catalogue. . 


I. A. WILLIAMS — 
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